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SUMMARY 

Livestock  prices  in  the  first  half  of  1974  will 
continue  strong  and  remain  above  those  of  early 
1973.  Red  meat  production  may  total  near  the  year- 
earlier  rate.  However,  larger  meat  supplies  and  lower 
prices  are  in  prospect  for  the  last  half  of  1974. 

Cattle  slaughter  is  down  from  last  fall's  rate  and  is 
running  a  little  below  last  winter's  rate.  Thus,  with 
continuing  strong  inflationary  pressures,  higher  fed 
cattle  prices  are  in  prospect.  Fed  cattle  prices  in 
January  and  early  February  ran  near  $48  per  100 
pounds  at  Omaha,  after  rising  sharply  from  a  $40.20 
average  last  fall. 

Last  year,  high  feeder  cattle  prices,  increased 
feeding  costs,  and  the  market  disruptions  related  to 
the  consumer  boycott  and  price  controls  slowed 
marketings  of  fed  cattle  and  discouraged  placements 
of  cattle  on  feed.  The  backup  of  feeder  cattle  from  the 
1972  beef  calf  crop,  together  with  an  increased  1973 
crop,  means  a  significantly  larger  number  of  cattle 
are  available  for  feedlot  placement  this  year.  This 
could  lead  to  a  sizeable  increase  in  fed  beef  production 
in  the  second  half  accompanied  by  declining  cattle 
prices,  despite  anticipated  high  feed  costs. 

Feeder  cattle  prices  are  down  from  last  summer's 
peak  but  are  up  from  December.  Price  adjustments  of 
this  class  of  cattle  have  moved  with  the  fed  cattle 
market,  but  changes  have  been  less  dramatic, 
especially  for  the  lighter  feeder  animals.  Feeder  cattle 
prices  will  remain  high  and  continue  to  shift  with  the 
fed  market. 

Hog  slaughter  this  winter  has  been  running  near  a 
year  earlier  and  slaughter  hog  prices  have  held  a  little 
above  the  December  average  of  $40  per  100  pounds  at 
7  markets. 

Despite  the  3  percent  smaller  1973  fall  pig  crop,  the 
number  of  market  hogs  on  farms  December  1  was  up  4 
percent  from  a  year  earlier.  If  marketings  continue 
low  in  relation  to  inventories  as  they  did  during  most 
of  1973,  then  first  half  slaughter  might  about  equal 
last  year's  January-June  level.  That  would  mean 
prices  $5-$7  higher  than  last  January-June's  $36  at  7 
markets. 

Although  protein  feed  prices  are  down  sharply 
from  summer  highs,  com  prices  are  up  again  near 
summer  peaks.  Consequently,  farmers  are  unlikely  to 
raise  more  pigs  this  winter  and  spring.  The  December 
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Hogs  and  Pigs  Report  indicated  farmers  plan  little 
change  from  a  year  ago  in  spring  farrowings.  July- 
December  hog  slaughter  could  run  above  second  half 
1973  when  marketings  were  extremely  low  relative  to 
the  number  of  hogs  reported  on  farms.  Prices  would 
decline  seasonally. 

Sheep  and  lamb  slaughter  is  expected  to  be  down 
again  this  year  because  of  fewer  lambs  on  feed  on 
January  1  and  an  expected  smaller  1974  lamb  crop. 
Smaller  slaughter  supplies  and  a  generally  strong 
slaughter  livestock  market  in  the  first  half  will  add 
strength  to  lamb  prices. 

Beef  consumption  in  1974  is  expected  to  rise  above 


1973's  109  pounds  per  person  but  still  remain  below 
1972's  record  of  116  pounds  per  person.  Pork 
consumption  may  not  change  much  from  the  61 
pounds  consumed  last  year. 

Higher  livestock  prices  in  the  first  half,  together 
with  increased  costs  of  marketing  meat,  will  cause 
retail  meat  prices  to  rise  into  the  spring.  However, 
with  larger  meat  and  poultry  supplies  in  the  second 
half,  and  lower  Hve  prices,  retail  advances  could  taper 
off  and  turn  down  by  year's  end  as  they  did  in  1973. 
Despite  anticipated  larger  supplies  of  red  meat  this 
year,  continued  inflationary  pressures  will  lift 
annual  average  prices  above  1973's  level. 


SITUATION  AND  OUTLOOK 


Commercial  Meat  Production 


1972 

1973 

1974' 

1 

1 1 

III 

IV 

1 

II 

1 1 1 

IV 

1 

1 1 

Beef  (Mil.  lbs.)  

5,370 

5,566 

5,559 

5,723 

5,386 

5,041 

4,992 

5,641 

(5,385) 

(5,250) 

Percent  change 

from  year  earlier   .  .  . 

+  1 

+2 

0 

+  6 

0 

-9 

-10 

-1 

0 

+  4 

Previous  quarter  .... 

0 

+4 

0 

+  3 

-6 

-6 

-1 

+  13 

-5 

-3 

Pork  (Mil.  lbs.)  

3,503 

3,386 

3,064 

3,507 

3,262 

3,178 

2,792 

3,347 

(3,270) 

(3,180) 

Percent  change 

from  year  earlier   .  .  . 

-5 

-8 

-1 1 

-8 

-7 

-6 

-9 

-5 

0 

0 

Previous  quarter  .... 

■8 

-3 

-10 

+  14 

-7 

-3 

-12 

+  20 

-2 

-3 

Lamb  and  Mutton 

(Mil.  lbs.)   

142 

130 

124 

137 

125 

126 

128 

123 

(118) 

(116) 

Percent  change 

from  year  earlier   .  .  . 

-2 

-2 

-4 

0 

-12 

-3 

+3 

-10 

-6 

-8 

Previous  quarter  .... 

+  4 

-8 

-5 

+  10 

-9 

+  1 

+  2 

-4 

-4 

-2 

Livestock  Prices 


1972 

1973 

1974' 

1 

II 

III 

IV 

1 

II 

III 

IV 

1 

1 1 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

per  100 

per  100 

per  100 

per  100 

per  100 

per  100 

per  100 

per  100 

per  100 

per  100 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

Choice  steers,  Omaha  .  .  . 

35.69 

36.02 

36.24 

35.06 

43.17 

46.00 

49.04 

40.20 

(45-47) 

(47-49) 

Barrows  and  gilts,  7 

markets  

24.67 

24.98 

28.85 

28.89 

35.62 

36.67 

49.04 

40.96 

(41-43) 

(42-44) 

Slaughter  lambs,  5 

28.70 

31.85 

31.00 

27.90 

38.25 

36.00 

36.63 

35.00 

(41-43) 

(42-44) 

'  Forecast. 


CATTLE 

Cattle  slaughter  declined  6  percent  in  1973.  All  of 
the  reduction  was  in  steers  and  heifers  as  cow 
slaughter  was  up  4  percent.  With  heavier  average 
slaughter  weights,  beef  output  dropped  5  percent. 

This  year,  total  cattle  slaughter  could  increase 
significantly,  reflecting  the  large  inventory  of  feeder 


animals  reported  on  January  1.  However,  the 
increase  in  slaughter  will  be  limited  by  continued 
high  feed  prices.  Calf  slaughter  will  be  down  again 
this  year,  continuing  the  steady  decline  in  veal  output 
that  began  in  1966.  But  the  decline  in  calf  slaughter 
will  be  substantially  less  than  the  25  percent  drop  in 
1973. 

Prices  of  all  classes  of  cattle  were  higher  in  1973. 
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CATTLE  INVENTORY  AND  SLAUGHTER 
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Choice  steers  at  Omaha  averaged  a  record  $43.90  per 
100  pounds,  compared  with  $35.85  in  1972.  The  feeder 
cattle  market  was  strong  with  Choice  yearling  steers 
at  Kansas  City  climbing  from  S47.35  in  January  to 
$62.40  in  August,  and  averaging  nearly  $12  higher 
than  in  1972.  Cow  pricesfollowedtheslaughtercattle 
and  feeder  markets  up  into  the  summer  when  Utility 
cows  at  Omaha  reached  $39  per  100  pounds,  and 
averaged  $32.80  for  the  year.  This  was  up  $7.60  from 
the  previous  year  and  the  highest  on  record. 

The  substantial  rise  in  cattle  prices  was  the  result 
of  smaller  beef  supplies,  no  increase  in  beef  imports, 
continued  strong  consumer  demand  for  beef,  and 
reduced  pork  output.  Consumer  incomes  rose  10 
percent  in  1973,  the  largest  annual  rise  since  1951. 

Cattle  prices  in  1974  are  expected  to  average  higher 
than  last  year,  with  strong  demand  more  than 
offsetting  some  increase  in  beef  supplies.  Pork  output 
may  not  differ  substantially  from  last  year. 

CHANGES  IN  BEEF  PRICES  AND  PRODUCTION 
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Big  Gain  in  Inventory 

Higher  cattle  prices  in  recent  years  have 
encouraged  stockmen  to  expand  their  herds.  On 
January  1.  1974.  there  were  127.5  million  cattle  and 
calves  reported  on  farms  and  ranches,  up  6  million 


head  from  the  year  before.  An  anticipated  rise  of  8 
million  head  was  not  realized  because  of  unusually 
heavy  death  losses  during  1973.  and  downward 
revisions  in  the  previously  estimated  1973  calf  crop. 
The  1973  increase  followed  a  4  million  head 
expansion  in  1972.  a  3  million  head  rise  in  1971,  and 
increases  of  just  over  2  million  in  1969  and  1970. 
Thus,  there  are  17.5  million  more  cattle  on  farms  and 
ranches  now  than  5  years  ago. 

CATTLE  INVENTORY,  JANUARY  1,  1974 

PERCENT  CHANGE  FROM  PREVIOUS  YEAR   THOUSAND  HEAD 


Most  of  the  expansion  in  the  past  5  years  has  been 
in  beef  cows  and  calves.  At  the  beginning  of  1974.  beef 
cow  numbers  had  risen  to  42.9  million  head,  up  5 
percent  from  a  year  earlier  and  one  of  the  larger 
increases  during  the  past  decade. 

CALF  CROP, 1973 

PERCENT  CHANGE  FROM  PREVIOUS  YEAR    THOUSAND  HEAD 


Replacement  beef  heifers  increased  to  8.2  million, 
up  10  percent.  Thus,  cattlemen  will  probably  more 
than  replace  any  cut  caused  by  larger  cow  slaughter. 
On  January  1,  the  number  ofanimals  weighing  under 
500  pounds,  the  bulk  of  the  1973  calf  crop,  totaled  34 
million,  up  5  percent. 

The  expanding  cow  herd  provides  the  potential  for 
expanding  supplies  of  beef  for  the  next  several  years. 
This  year's  calf  crop  will  be  up  again  and  it.  together 
with  the  large  carryover  of  young  cattle  not  placed  on 
feed  in  1973,  will  permit  larger  marketings  in  1974-75. 
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Table  1.— Number  of  cattle  and  calves  on  farm  and  ranches  January  1,  by  classes.  United  States,  1965  to  date 


Beef 

Dairy 

Other 

Heifers, 

Beef 

cow 

Milk 

cow 

he  j  f  s  rs 

steers  and 

Bulls 

Year 

cows 

replace- 

cows 

replace- 

500 lb. 

500  lb. 

bulls  under 

500  IP. 

ments 

ments 

and  over 

and  over 

500  lb. 

and  over 

/,000  head 

1,000  head 

1.000  head 

1.000  head 

1.000  head 

1.000  head 

1.000  head 

1.000  head 

1965   

33,400 

5,700 

15,380 

4,780 

5,980 

14,050 

27,530 

2,180 

1966   

33,500 

5,760 

14,490 

4,450 

5,990 

14,770 

27,752 

2,150 

1967   

33,770 

5,900 

13,725 

4,215 

6,100 

14,780 

28,133 

2,155 

1968   

34,570 

6,110 

13,115 

4,080 

6,120 

14,820 

28,461 

2,195 

1969   

3  5,4  90 

6,150 

12,550 

3,990 

5,930 

14,905 

28,780 

2,220 

1970  .  . 

36,689 

5,431 

12  091 

3  880 

O  ,  1  O  ^ 

1  5  ,2  65 

29,609 

2,272 

1971  

37,877 

6,664 

11,909 

3,843 

6,113 

15,610 

30,235 

2,327 

1972   

38,807 

6,987 

11,778 

3,828 

6,399 

15,999 

31,688 

2,376 

1973   

40,918 

7,436 

11,624 

3,874 

6,434 

16,555 

32,229 

2,466 

1974   

42,874 

8,214 

11,284 

3,943 

6,843 

17,788 

33,954 

2,642 

However,  feed  grain  prices  are  now  expected  to 
continue  high  into  summer  and  increases  in 
marketings  may  be  modest  relative  to  the  potential 
suggested  by  the  inventory  of  young  cattle.  The  past 
trend  toward  placement  of  younger  and  lighter  cattle 
on  feed  may  be  shifted  back,  at  least  for  a  time.  This 
would  mean  a  shorter  time  in  the  feedlot. 
Consequently,  increases  in  beef  production  in  the 
shorter  run  may  be  smaller  than  would  normally  be 
expected  from  the  large  increases  in  the  inventory. 

The  beef  cow  herd  expanded  5  percent  during  1973 
to  42.9  million  head  on  January  1,  1974.  The  Com 
Belt  States  gained  more  than  the  national  average, 
the  Plains  States  about  matched  national  gains,  and 
expansion  in  the  Western  States  and  the  Southeast 
was  less  than  the  U.S.  average.  Minnesota  showed 


Table  2.— Number  of  livestock  on  farms  and  ranches  January  1,  United  States,  1965  to  date 


Number  on  farms  January  1 

Index  numbers,  by  groups  (1967=100) 

Year 

All 

All 

Total 

cattle  and 

sheep 

Hogs' 

Chickens' 

livestock 

Meat 

Milk 

Poultry 

calves 

and  lambs 

and  poultry 

animals 

cattle 

1.000  head 

1.000  head 

1.000  head 

1.000  head 

1965   

109,000 

25,127 

57,030 

401,813 

101 

101 

1 12 

92 

1966   

108,862 

24,734 

50,519 

400,242 

99 

99 

106 

93 

196  7   

108,783 

23,953 

57,125 

428,705 

100 

100 

100 

100 

1968   

109,371 

22,223 

58,818 

424,361 

100 

100 

96 

97 

1969   

110,015 

21,350 

60,829 

417,971 

101 

101 

92 

95 

1970   

112,369 

20,423 

57,046 

422,096 

102 

102 

89 

96 

1971  

114,578 

19,686 

67,433 

433,903 

105 

105 

87 

99 

1972   

117,862 

18,710 

62,507 

425,576 

107 

107 

87 

97 

1973   

121,534 

17,724 

59,180 

406,241 

109 

109 

86 

93 

1974   

127,540 

16,545 

61,022 

412,329 

114 

114 

84 

95 

'  Number  on  farms  December  1,  preceding  year. 


percent  fewer  than  a  year  earlier.  There  was  a  7 
percent  drop  in  feedlot  inventories  in  the  Com  Belt 
and  a  4  percent  decline  in  10  Western  States 
(Washington,  Or^on.  California,  Idaho,  Arizona. 
Montana,  Colorado,  New  Mexico,  Oklahoma  and 
Texas).  Despite  a  drop  in  feedlot  inventories,  the  West 
continued  to  gciin  relative  to  the  Com  Belt.  Western 
feedlots  on  January  1  accounted  for  nearly  half  of  the 


BEEF  COWS  ON  FARMS,  JANUARY  1,  1974 

PERCENT  CHANGE  FROM  LAST  YEAR  JHOUSAND  HEAD 


the  largest  percentage  increase,  18  percent,  but 
Missouri  had  the  largest  gain  in  beef  cow  numbers, 
334  thousand  head. 

Feedlot  Inventory  Down 

At  the  beginning  of  1974  there  were  13.1  million 
cattle  and  calves  on  feed  in  23  major  feeding  States,  6 
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CATTLE  AND  CALVES  ON  FEED 


total  number  on  feed  in  23  States  compared  with  45 
percent  last  year  and  about  30  percent  a  decade  ago. 

Last  fall,  a  depressed  fed  cattle  market,  a  relatively 
high  cost  of  replacement  cattle  and  high  feed  prices 
slowed  movement  out  of  feedlots  and  discouraged 
placements  of  feeder  cattle.  About  15  percent  fewer 
were  placed  last  October-December  than  the  previous 
year. 

The  January  Cattle  on  Feed  report  indicated  that 
feeders  plan  to  market  almost  the  same  number  of 
cattle  this  winter  as  last.  Feeders  are  more  likely  to 
meet  these  intentions  this  winter  than  they  did  last 
fall  when  intentions  showed  a  1  percent  decline  but 
marketings  were  down  4  percent.  Marketings  lagged 
intentions  because  the  low  cattle  market 
understandably  caused  feeders  to  hold  back, 
anticipating  a  stronger  market  to  ease  their  loss 
position.  Losses  to  feeders  selling  cattle  during  that 
period  were  substantial.  A  stronger  market  this 
winter  has  encouraged  more  consistent  movement  of 
cattle  to  slaughter,  with  the  exception  of  the  truck 
strike  week.  Nevertheless,  while  the  economic 
position  of  the  feeder  has  improved  with  higher  prices 
this  winter,  losses  to  many  feeders  continue. 


F.I.  CATTLE  SLAUGHTER 
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Spring  Marketings  May  be  down 
from  Winter  Again 

Fed  cattle  marketings  this  spring  could  decline 
from  winter  levels  at  a  time  when  normally  they 
would  rise.  The  situation  is  different  this  year 
because  placements  in  the  fall  were  down  15  percent 
and  the  number  of  cattle  on  January  1  in  weight 
groups,  normally  associated  with  spring  marketings, 
were  off  12  percent.  Spring  marketings  could  be  up  a 
little  from  last  spring  but  probably  not  as  much  as 
earlier  anticipated.  Last  spring,  shipments  of  fed 
cattle  were  significantly  slowed  following  the 
consumer  boycott,  slow  gains  due  to  severe  weather 
conditions  and  the  ban  on  DES,  and  the  ceiling  price 
on  beef  announced  in  late  March.  Thus,  a  more 
normal  movement  of  fed  cattle  this"  year  could  lift 
supplies  above  last  year's  abnormally  low  level  when 
they  dropped  6  percent  below  winter  and  9  percent 
below  year-earlier  levels. 

There  were  14  percent  more  cattle  in  the  heavy 
weight  groups  on  January  1.  If  January-March 
marketings  are  near  a  year  earlier  as  expected,  there 
will  be  some  carryover  of  heavier  cattle  into  spring 
marketings.  Also,  a  larger  than  normal  proportion  of 
cattle  placed  on  feed  in  early  winter  was  probably 
heavy  enough  to  reach  market  weights  by  spring.  A 
substantial  part  of  the  increase  in  feeder  supplies  on 
January  1  was  in  steers  weighing  over  500  pounds. 
An  undetermined  number  of  feeder  cattle  are  being 
held  on  backgrounding  rations.  Some  would  require  a 
relatively  short  turn  in  the  feedlot  and  could  reach 
market  weights  in  the  spring  and  boost  spring 
marketings  more  than  indicated  by  the  January  1 
report. 

Prices  Up 

Choice  steers  at  Omaha  in  early  February  were 
bringing  $48  per  100  pounds,  up  $11  from  December 
lows  and  $5.25  above  a  year  earlier.  The  unexpected 
sharp  runup  was  the  result,  in  part,  of  unusually 
strong  wholesale  demand  from  buyers  attempting  to 


Choice  steer  prices  per  100  pounds,  Omaha 


Month 

1970 

1971 

1972 

1973 

1974 

Dol. 

Dol. 

DoL 

Dol. 

Dol. 

January  

28.23 

29.11 

35.74 

40.62 

47.68 

February  .... 

29.30 

32.23 

36.19 

43.35 

March   

30.97 

31.81 

35.13 

45.55 

April   

30.64 

32.44 

34.53 

44.97 

May  

29.52 

32.88 

35.66 

46.05 

30.29 

32.39 

37.88 

46.98 

July  

31.12 

32.44 

38.21 

48.05 

August  

30.14 

33.24 

35.66 

53.61 

September  .  .  . 

29.32 

32.62 

34.85 

45.45 

October  

28.67 

32.34 

34.85 

41.79 

November  .  .  . 

27.21 

33.58 

33.56 

39.88 

December  .  .  . 

26.71 

34.40 

36.79 

38.90 

Average  

29.34 

32.42 

35.83 

43.89 
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build  up  stocks  in  anticipation  of  the  truckers'  strike. 
On  February  1,  beef  stocks  in  cold  storage  totaled  469 
million  pounds,  up  5  percent  from  a  month  earlier,  22 
percent  from  a  year  ago,  and  the  largest  volume  on 
record.  If  marketings  decline  into  spring  as  currently 
expected,  prices  will  continue  strong  and  above  a  year 
earlier  when  they  averaged  $46  during  April-June. 
However,  if  placements  of  heavy  cattle  this  winter 
were  unusually  large,  then  spring  marketings  would 
be  larger  and  prices  lower.  Pork  supplies  may 
approach  year-earlier  levels  this  winter,  but  will 
decline  seasonally  into  spring. 

Larger  Second  Half  Marketings 

Fed  cattle  marketings  in  the  second  half  of  1974 
will  depend  on  placements  in  the  first  half  and  will  be 
larger  than  a  year  earlier,  particularly  in  the  summer, 
despite  the  marginal  profit  picture  in  the  first  half. 


Current  fed  cattle  prices  per  100  pounds,  compared 
with  feeder  cattle  prices  5  months  earlier 


Year 

Fed  cattle' 

Feeder  cattle^ 

Margins 

D  oHqts 

D  ollars 

D  ollars 

1972 

January    .  .  . 

35.63 

35.18 

+  .45 

February    .  . 

36.32 

34.97 

+  1.35 

March  

35.17 

35.64 

-.47 

April  

34.52 

36.88 

-2.36 

May   

35.70 

37.20 

-1.50 

June  

37.91 

37.92 

-.01 

July   

38.38 

38.86 

-.48 

August  .... 

35.70 

38.64 

-2.94 

September  . 

34.69 

38.54 

-3.85 

October  .  .  . 

34.92 

40.43 

-5.51 

November  .  . 

33.59 

41.94 

-8.35 

December  .  . 

36.85 

42.02 

-5.17 

1973 

January    .  .  . 

40.65 

42.07 

-1.42 

February    .  . 

43.54 

43.29 

+  .25 

March  

45.65 

44.15 

+  1.50 

April  

45.03 

43.17 

+  1.86 

May   

45.74 

45.77 

-.03 

June  

46.76 

47.33 

-.57 

July   

47.66 

50.98 

-3.32 

August  .... 

52.94 

54.01 

-4.39 

September  . 

45.12 

51.82 

-6.70 

October   .  .  . 

41.92 

54.55 

-12.63 

November  .  . 

40.14 

54.85 

-14.71 

December  .  . 

39.36 

56.49 

-17.13 

1974 

January    .  .  . 

47.14 

62.40 

-15.26 

'choice  steers  at  Omaha,  900-1,100  pounds.  ^Choice  steers 
at  Kansas  City,  600-700  pounds,  prior  to  1972  550-750  lbs. 


Demand  for  feeder  cattle  continued  strong  in 
January  with  Choice  600-700  pound  steers  at  Kansas 
City  averaging  around  $50.60,  up  $2.90  from 
December  and  $3.25  above  a  year  earlier.  Dry 
pastures  are  reported  in  some  areas  that  might  force 
some  selling  in  the  summer.  A  relatively  heavier 
movement  into  feedlots  is  more  likely  this  winter 
than  the  slow  movement  last  fall  but  January -March 
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placements  will  probably  be  under  a  year  ago.  Spring 
placements  will  be  up  from  the  low  placements  rates 
in  April-June  1973  but  probably  below  1972  rates. 

However,  demand  for  replacement  cattle  will  be 
restricted  by  continued  high  feed  grain  prices.  Corn 
Belt  feeders  probably  won't  match  last  year's 
replacement  rate  in  the  first  half.  Some  are  reported 
to  have  sharply  reduced  the  number  of  cattle  fed  this 
year  and  others  may  not  feed  any  cattle.  Even  so,  a 
good  share  of  any  cutback  can  be  made  up  in  the  oth  er 
feeding  areas,  particularly  in  custom  feedlots  whose 
numbers  continue  to  grow.  The  feeding  cost  tables  in 
this  issue  illustrate  the  cost  advantages  in  some  areas 
relative  to  others. 


FEED  GRAIN  MARKET  PRICES 

I  $  PER  BU 

IICAOO  1   /  '  OilS-MINNi 


I  I  I  I  \  I  I  40l  1  i  I  i  L 

1969       1971       1973  1969        1971  1973 

A  BfO'WMO  OCT  I  fOR  C0^\  AMD  (jftA'H  SO^iCHUM  JUL''  )  *^0«  CJJ  rs  JVD  fl-awt  f - 


During  1971  and  1972  feeder  cattle  prices  rose  m  me 
second  half  of  the  year  in  contrast  to  a  usual  seasonal 
decline  as  the  movement  off  ranges  and  pastures 
picks  up  seasonally.  However,  feeder  cattle  prices 
declined  in  the  late  summer  and  fall  last  year, 
dropping  from  a  record  high  of  $65  for  Choice 600-700 
pound  steers  at  Kansas  City  in  mid-August,  to  around 


Feeder  cattle  prices  per  100  pounds,  Kansas  City 


Choice  feeder  steers 

Choice  feeder 

600-700  lbs.' 

steer  calves^ 

Month 

1972 

1973 

1974 

1972 

1973 

1974 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Jan  

37.92 

47.33 

50.58 

41.50 

51.95 

54.66 

Feb  

38.86 

50.98 

43.94 

56.10 

Mar  

38.64 

54.01 

44.69 

62.72 

Apr  

38.54 

51.82 

45.16 

60.42 

May   

40.43 

54.55 

46.67 

62.59 

June  

41.94 

54.85 

47.32 

62.42 

July   

42.02 

56.49 

47.10 

64.40 

Aug  

42.07 

62.40 

48.32 

72.52 

Sept  

43.29 

55.06 

48.70 

62.80 

Oct  

44.15 

51.86 

49.81 

59.46 

Nov  

43.17 

51.02 

48.37 

56.42 

Dec  

45.77 

47.71 

49.90 

52.59 

Av  

41.40 

53.17 

46.79 

60.36 

'Prior  to  1972  550-750  lbs.  ^400-500  lbs.,  prior  to  1972 
300-500  lbs. 


$46  in  mid-December.  Prices  advanced  again  when 
the  fed  market  picked  up  in  January  and  600-700 
pound  cattle  averaged  $50.60,  $3.25  above  a  year  ago. 
Feeder  cattle  prices  may  continue  strong  if  the  fed 
market  strengthens  this  spring,  but  are  unlikely  to 
approach  the  levels  reached  last  summer. 

Cow  Slaughter  Up 

Commercial  cow  slaughter  in  1973  was  about  4 
percent  larger  than  a  year  earlier.  The  increase  was 
shared  by  dairy  and  beef  cows  as  dairymen  continued 
to  reduce  milking  herds  and  an  aging  beef  cow  herd 
was  culled  more  heavily  last  fall.  Record  high  prices 
paid  for  slaughter  cows  during  the  year  may  also 
have  contributed  to  a  heavier  culling  rate.  Despite  the 
increase  last  year,  cow  slaughter  continued  relatively 
small  compared  with  the  total  number  on  farms  and 
ranches  the  first  of  the  year.  This  is  normal  during  a 
buildup  phase  of  the  cattle  cycle. 

Cow  slaughter  this  winter  and  spring  may  run 
above  a  year  earlier.  However,  while  feeder  cattle 
prices  are  unlikely  to  repeat  last  year's  strong 
advance,  they  are  also  unlikely  to  be  low  enough  to 
discourage  cow-calf  producers. 

Utility  cows  were  bringing  around  $32.35  in  early 
February,  $3  above  a  year  ago,  but  $6.70  down  from 
August  1973  highs.  Cow  prices  will  probably  rise 
seasonally  this  spring  and  summer  but  by  less  than 
last  January-August's  leap  of  nearly  $11.  Beef 
production  will  probably  be  up  and  imports  are 
expected  to  be  larger  than  last  year. 

Utility  cow  prices  per  100  pounds,  Omaha 


Month 

1970 

1971 

1972 

1973 

1974 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

January  

20.93 

19.98 

22.61 

26.67 

31.45 

February  .... 

22.18 

20.98 

23.80 

31.43 

March   

23.24 

22.03 

24.73 

33.90 

April   

23.23 

21.48 

24.70 

33.59 

May  

22.64 

22.30 

25.51 

34.26 

June   

22.58 

22.03 

26.00 

33.09 

July  

20.85 

21.68 

26.22 

34.21 

20.48 

21.72 

26.18 

37.56 

September  .  .  . 

21.13 

21.84 

26.57 

34.58 

October  

20.84 

22.30 

26.19 

33.68 

November  .  .  . 

19.04 

21.45 

24.98 

30.71 

December   .  .  . 

18.77 

21.64 

25.02 

30.10 

Average    .  .  . 

21.32 

21.62 

25.21 

32.82 

Calf  Slaughter  Declines 

Calf  slaughter  has  been  declining  for  several  years 
and  in  1973  it  dropped  another  25  percent.  Further 
reduction  is  expected  this  year,  but  it  will  probably  be 
substantially  less  than  in  1973. 

Choice  100-250  pound  vealers  at  South  St.  Paul  in 
early  February  were  $69.70,  $8.00  above  a  year  ago. 
Strong  demand  and  a  continuing  smaller  supply  will 
hold  vealer  prices  well  above  year-earlier  levels  at 


least  through  the  first  half  of  1974.  Vealers  at  South 
St.  Paul  averaged  S63.20during  January-June  1973. 
In  the  second  half,  prices  could  run  near  the  July- 
December  1973  average  of  $64.95. 

More  Big  Feedlots 

The  decline  in  the  total  number  of  feedlots 
continued  in  1973.  There  were  146.420  feedlots  in  23 
States,  5  percent  fewer  than  a  year  earher.  The 
decline  for  smaller  lots,  those  with  a  capacity  of  less 
than  1,000  head,  accounted  for  most  of  the  reduction. 
They  also  represented  almost  99  percent  of  the  total 
number  of  lots  but  marketed  only  35  percent,  or  9 
million  head  of  the  cattle.  In  1971  these  smaller  lots 
accounted  for  42  percent,  or  10.5  million  head  of  total 
marketings,  down  from  61  percent,  or  11.1  million 
cattle  in  1964. 

There  were  2,040  feedlots  with  a  capacity  of  1 ,000 
head  or  more  in  1973,  about  the  same  as  year  earlier. 
There  was  a  7  percent  gain,  however,  in  lots  with 
capacity  of  8,000  head  or  more.  These  larger  lots  made 
up  less  than  1  percent  of  the  total  but  marketed  48 
percent,  or  12.1  million  head  of  the  fed  cattle.  In  1964, 
lots  with  1,000  head  or  more  capacity  accounted  for 
only  39  percent,  or  7  million  head  of  fed  cattle 
marketed. 

The  trend  to  specialized  feeding  can  be  readily 
noted  by  the  increase  in  the  number  of  lots  with 
capacity  of  over  16,000  head.  In  1964,  there  were  44 
such  lots  that  marketed  9  percent  of  the  fed  cattle. 
Last  year  there  were  206  and  they  accounted  for  35 
percent  of  total  marketings. 

Export  Trade  Up  in  1973 

Exports  of  cattle  in  1973  topped  272  thousand  head. 
This  was  nearly  three  times  the  1972  number  with 
most  of  the  increase  going  to  Canada.  Canadians 
imported  over  185  thousand  head  of  slaughter  cattle 
from  the  United  States  in  1973,  compared  with  61 
thousand  the  previous  year.  Canadian  fed  cattle  were 
in  relatively  short  supply  and  prices  exceeded  U.S. 
prices  all  year.  In  1974,  cattle  exports  are  expected  to 
be  smaller  than  last  year  because  price  differentials 
between  the  two  countries  are  expected  to  be  more  in 
line  with  normal  trends. 

Imports  totaled  only  a  little  over  a  million  head, 
slightly  fewer  than  a  year  earlier.  This  year,  feeder 
cattle  imports  are  not  expected  to  be  as  large  as  last 
year  because  the  Mexican  export  quota  to  the  United 
States  is  down  from  a  year  ago  and  price  differential 
between  Canada  and  the  United  States  will  probably 
be  narrower  than  last  year.  However,  Mexican  quotas 
could  change  during  the  course  of  the  year. 

HOG  SITUATION 

Barrows  and  gilts  at  seven  markets  averaged 
$40.25  in  1 973,  up  50  percent  from  1 972  and  more  than 
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double  the  depressed  $18.45  average  in  1971.  Month- 
to-month  market  fluctuations  were  unprecedented, 
especially  during  the  summer. 


Hog  prices  per  100  pounds,  7  markets' 


Barrows  and  gilts 

bows 

fVlon  th 

1972 

1973 

1974 

1972 

1973 

1  974 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol 

Dol 

Dol 

Dol 

Jan 

24.84 

32.51 

40.59 

20.41 

26.32 

33  93 

Feb 

25.61 

36.23 

22.90 

31.22 

Mar 

23.56 

38.13 

2  1.43 

34.47 

Apr  

22.89 

35.56 

20.89 

32.33 

May   

25.32 

36.35 

22.12 

32.46 

June  

26.74 

38.55 

22.42 

33.87 

July   

28.57 

46.64 

23.59 

40.56 

Aug  

28.86 

56.68 

25.22 

50.62 

Sept  

29.10 

43.79 

25.92 

40.34 

Oct  

28.09 

42.12 

25.05 

37.66 

Nov  

27.79 

40.97 

23.04 

36.14 

Dec  

30.78 

39.79 

24.26 

32.53 

Av  

26.76 

40.27 

23.26 

35.94 

'  Average  for  all  Weights  at  Midwest  markets. 


Nearly  77  million  hogs  were  slaughtered  in 
commercial  plants  in  1973  for  a  9  percent  drop  from 
1972.  Total  pork  production  was  down  7  percent  for 
the  year. 

Hog  Market  Steady 

Total  hogs  and  pigs  on  farms  on  December  1  were 
up  3  percent  from  the  previous  year,  with  all  of  the 
increase  in  market  hogs.  This  increase,  however,  may 
not  show  up  as  larger  pork  supplies  in  the  first  half. 
The  number  of  market  hogs  on  farms  weighing  over 
120  pounds  was  3  percent  larger  than  a  year  before 
and  market  hogs  under  120  pounds  were  up  4  percent 
from  the  previous  December.  Market  hogs  in  the 
lighter  weight  groups  would  normally  be  marketed  4 
to  7  months  later.  This  relationship,  however,  did  not 
hold  during  most  of  1973. 


HOGS  AND  PIGS  INVENTORY 


In  1973,  hog  slaughter  was  well  below  year-earlier 
levels  despite  only  slight  differences  in  inventories. 


For  example,  on  June  1,  1973,  there  were  2  percent 
more  market  hogs  on  farms  in  the  heavy  weight 
groups  in  the  10  Com  Belt  States,  but  June-August 
marketings  from  these  States  were  down  6  percent. 
On  September  1,  hogs  in  the  heavy  weight  groups 
were  down  2  percent  but  September-November 
marketings  were  off  by  13  percent.  Sharply  rising 
feed  prices  last  winter,  the  consumer  meat  boycott  in 
the  spring,  and  the  explosive  price  changes  resulting 
from  removal  of  price  controls  during  the  summer 
months  disturbed  normal  marketing  patterns  most  of 
the  year  and  slowed  the  movement  of  hogs  through 
the  production  process. 

Although  first  half  1974  slaughter  supplies  will 
come  from  a  3  percent  smaller  fall  pig  crop, 
marketings  may  be  near  year-earlier  rates.  The 
heavier  hogs  on  farms  December  1,  which  were  held 
over  from  the  fall,  were  sold  during  December  and 
January.  December  hog  slaughter  was  6  percent 
under  a  year  earlier  but  January  slaughter  under 
Federal  inspection  picked  up  and  ran  3  percent  above 
January  1973.  December  average  weights  were  7 
pounds  above  a  year  ago,  while  January  weights 
were  up  about  5  pounds  indicating  movement  of  the 
heavier  hogs. 

CHANGES  IN  HOG  PRICES  AND  PORK  PRODUCTION 


%  CHANGE' 


1963      1965      1967       1969      1971       1973  1975 

U  S  DEPABTWENt  Of  AGBICUL  TUBE  *jF&EOSiSSO    '<    .        t  cnNOV'C  0£sf  ARCH  Sf  nviCI 


Although  supplies  may  approach  the  relatively  low 
1973  levels,  prices  will  remain  strong.  Barrows  and 
gilts  at  7  markets  averaged  $40.60  in  January.  Prices 
will  advance  some  through  the  spring  as  hog 
slaughter  declines  seasonally.  A  strong  cattle  market 
will  also  help  lift  hog  prices. 

Transportation  bottlenecks  in  early  February 
further  disrupted  Livestock  markets.  The  truckers' 
strike  created  some  surpluses  on  the  live  market  and 
shortages  of  meat  at  retail.  As  interstate  trucking 
slowed  movement  of  meat  out  of  the  producing  areas, 
some  packers  closed  operations.  Hog  slaughter 
during  the  first  week  of  February  was  down  about  20 
percent  from  the  January  weekly  average.  Reduced 
supplies  and  fears  of  shortages  at  the  retail  market 
boosted  short-term  demand  for  pork.  Wholesale 
markets  reacted  sharply  to  the  short-run  reduction  in 
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Table  3.— Number  of  sows  of  farrowing,  pigs  saved  and  pigs  saved  per  litter, 
spring  and  fall  pig  crops,  by  regions,  1967  to  date 


Year 

North 
Atlantic 

North 

Central 

South 
Atlantic 

South 
Central 

Western 

United 
States 

East 

West 

DECEMBER-MAY 

1,000 

1,000 

1  000 

t ,  uuu 

1 ,  UUU 

1.000 

1.000 

head 

head 

head 

head 

head 

Sows  farrowing: 

85 

1,835 

3,351 

533 

634 

115 

6.559 

84 

1,824 

3,417 

548 

665 

115 

6,659 

84 

1,721 

3.182 

567 

647 

116 

6,323 

85 

1,935 

3.609 

635 

736 

129 

7,134 

89 

1,931 

3 ,6 1 6 

701 

815 

146 

7.303 

83 

1,808 

DO^ 

DDO 

132 

6.512 

77 

1,803 

3  241 

D  U  1 

OU  / 

124 

6,459 

1974   

'  6,491 

Pigs  saved: 

1967   

619 

13,519 

24  630 

3  885 

'+ ,  OD  / 

856 

48.117 

615 

13,359 

25,510 

3,977 

4.705 

870 

49.077 

630 

12,516 

23,423 

4,239 

4.787 

887 

46,521 

614 

13,919 

26,650 

4,690 

5.390 

991 

52.292 

654 

1 3,780 

25,992 

5,131 

5.898 

1.095 

52,589 

616 

13,103 

23,535 

4,467 

4,900 

998 

47.654 

575 

12,856 

23,103 

4,281 

4,426 

927 

46.203 

^  46.735 

Number 

Number 

Number 

Number 

Nu  mber 

Number 

Number 

Pigs  saved  per  litter: 

1967   

7.28 

7.37 

7.35 

7.29 

7.20 

7.44 

7.34 

7.32 

7.32 

7.47 

7.26 

7.08 

7.57 

7.37 

1969   

7.50 

7.27 

7.36 

7.48 

7.40 

7.65 

7.36 

1970   

7.22 

7.19 

7.38 

7.39 

7.32 

7.68 

7.33 

7.35 

7.14 

7.19 

7.32 

7.24 

7.50 

7.20 

1972   

7.42 

7.25 

7.32 

7.42 

7.37 

7.56 

7.32 

1973   

7.47 

7.13 

7.13 

7.12 

7.29 

7.48 

7.15 

1974   

^  7.20 

JUNE-NOVEMBER 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1.000 

1.000 

7  nnn 

1 ,  uuu 

head 

head 

head 

head 

head 

head 

head 

Sows  farrowing: 

1967   

75 

1,791 

2,803 

455 

660 

111 

5,901 

1968  

80 

1,813 

2,975 

482 

657 

117 

6.130 

78 

1,716 

2,703 

502 

624 

116 

5,745 

1970   

84 

2,003 

3,314 

584 

756 

136 

6,882 

1971  

77 

1,809 

3,054 

533 

682 

136 

6,297 

1972   

68 

1,752 

2,931 

498 

588 

125 

5  967 

1973   

69 

1,740 

2,861 

497 

558 

126 

5!856 

Pigs  saved: 

554 

13,333 

20,644 

3.354 

4,793 

832 

43,551 

1968   

583 

13.292 

22,050 

3,525 

4,702 

883 

45,078 

582 

12,690 

19,585 

3,680 

4,691 

888 

42,155 

613 

14,459 

23,633 

4,253 

5.614 

1.017 

49,629 

581 

13,154 

22,141 

3,891 

5,079 

1.038 

45,923 

522 

12,551 

21,084 

3,624 

4.411 

948 

43,174 

510 

12,234 

20,497 

3.605 

4,130 

930 

41,942 

Number 

Number 

Number 

Number 

Number 

Number 

Number 

Pigs  saved  per  litter: 

1967   

7.39 

7.44 

7.36 

7.37 

7.26 

7.50 

7.38 

1968   

7.29 

7.33 

7.41 

7.31 

7.16 

7.55 

7.35 

1969   

7.46 

7.40 

7.25 

7.33 

7.52 

7.66 

7.34 

1970   

7.30 

7.22 

7.13 

7.28 

7.43 

7.48 

7.21 

1971  

7.55 

7.27 

7.25 

7.30 

7.45 

7.63 

7.29 

1972   

7.68 

7.16 

7.19 

7.28 

7.50 

7.58 

7.24 

1973   

7.39 

7.03 

7.16 

7.25 

7.40 

7.38 

7.16 

'  Number  indicated  to  farrow  from  intentions  as  of  December  1,  1973.  '  Average  number  of  pigs  per  litter  with  allowance  for  trend 
used  to  calculate  indicated  number  of  pigs  saved. 
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movement  of  meat  but  settled  back  to  near  prestrike 
levels  after  the  pipelines  were  refilled.  Livestock 
markets  did  not  change  much  during  the  strike  week 
as  offerings  were  cut  back  to  near  demand  levels. 


F.I.  HOG  SLAUGHTER 
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Second  Half  1974 

On  December  1,  1973,  the  breeding  herd  was  no 
larger  than  a  year  before.  Farrowing  intentions  for 
December-May  1974  indicated  no  expansion  then. 
With  a  slight  improvement  in  pigs  saved  per  litter, 
however,  the  pig  crop  could  be  a  little  larger.  On  the 
other  hand,  transmissible  gastroenteritis  now 
reported  in  some  areas  could  reduce  the  average 
number  of  pigs  per  litter  near  the  depressed  7.15  pigs 
per  litter  in  the  spring  of  1973. 

Feed  prices  and  production  costs  declined  slightly 
in  late  1973,  providing  some  basis  for  expansion  in 
hog  production.  But  substantial  feed  price  increases 
in  January  probably  stifled  this  optimism.  The  farm 
price  of  com  advanced  to  $2.59  per  bushel  in 
January — the  highest  level  since  last  August,  8 
percent  above  December,  and  86  percent  over  a  year 
ago.  With  the  current  outlook  for  continued  high  com 
prices  into  summer,  some  Com  Belt  producers  may 


FARROWING  INTENTIONS  AND  PERCENT  CHANGE 


opt  for  selling  com  rather  than  expanding  hog 
production. 

The  hog-com  price  ratio,  a  measure  of  profitability 
in  hog  production,  for  1973  was  20.0  (Omaha  basis). 
This  was  exceeded  in  the  past  20  years  on  an  annual 
basis  only  by  the  20.6  in  1972.  Normally,  ratios  in 
excess  of  20  will  generate  some  expansion  in  hog 
numbers  but  that  was  not  the  case  in  late  1972  and 
early  1973.  Record  high  hog  prices  in  August  only 
produced  a  ratio  of  20.8  and  it  has  been  declining 
since  then.  The  ratio  of  14.8  in  January  was  the 
lowest  since  July  of  1971  when  hogs  were  selling  near 
$19.  But  despite  the  declining  ratio  in  late  1973,  hog 
producers  generally  had  a  profitable  1973,  and  as  of 
December  1,  planned  no  change  in  the  1974  spring  pig 
crop.  However,  if  rising  feed  prices  early  in  1 974  cause 
producers  to  change  earlier  reported  plans,  then 
second  half  slaughter  would  be  down  from  the  level 
indicated. 


Hog-corn  price  ratio,  Omaha  basis 


Month 

1971 

1972 

1973 

1974 

January  

11.0 

19.7 

21.5 

14.8 

February   

13.2 

20.6 

23.3 

March   

11.6 

19.0 

25.4 

April   

11.3 

18.2 

23.4 

May  

11.8 

19.7 

19.5 

June  

12.2 

21.5 

17.0 

July  

13.9 

22.8 

19.9 

15.1 

23.5 

20.8 

September  

16.3 

22.6 

18.4 

17.2 

21.8 

17.8 

November   

16.7 

20.6 

16.9 

December   

16.6 

20.5 

15.7 

Average  

13.6 

20.6 

19.3 

While  the  situation  suggests  that  hog  producers  are 
unlikely  to  produce  more  spring  pigs,  hog  slaughter 
in  the  second  half  could  be  up  some  from  a  year 
earlier.  The  unusual  lag  in  slaughter,  compared  with 
inventories  in  the  second  half  last  year,  is  unlikely  to 
be  repeated  in  1974.  Thus,  some  increase  in  second 
half  slaughter  seems  likely,  even  with  little  change  in 
the  number  of  hogs  produced  in  the  first  half. 


PIG  CROP  AND  PERCENT  CHANGE 
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Feeder  pig  prices  generally  follow  the  slaughter 
hog  market  and  respond  quickly  to  the  short-term 
profit  outlook.  In  December,  when  the  slaughter  hog 
market  dropped  below  $40.  the  feeder  pig  market 
slipped  to  S28.75  in  Southern  Missouri,  the  lowest 
since  January  1973.  A  strengthening  hog  market  in 
January  this  year  pushed  feeder  pig  prices  back  up  to 
the  mid-$30's,  but  this  was  about  the  same  as  prices  of 
early  1973.  Steady  to  strong  barrow  and  gilt  prices 
this  winter  should  lend  strength  to  the  feeder  pig 
market.  But  the  subdued  prices  of  early  1974  may 
indicate  a  reluctance  of  hog  feeders  to  expand  their 
ouput.  Break-even  prices  above  $40  per  100  pounds 
are  required  with  feeder  pig  prices  near  $35  and  other 
costs  at  current  levels.  Profit  potential  could  be 
limited  if  feeder  pig  prices  increase  substantially 
without  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  price  of 
slaughter  hogs  or  a  decrease  in  cost  of  com. 
Strengthening  live  hog  markets  and  lower  feed  prices 
may  develop  into  a  major  expansion  program  late 
this  year,  but  substantially  larger  slaughter  supplies 
are  not  likely  before  1975. 

Hog  Farms  Decline 

On  December  1.  1973.  there  were  752,020  hog  farms 
in  the  United  States — 5  percent  fewer  than  a  year 
earlier.  Iowa  had  the  most  farms  at  86  thousand, 
down  from  89  thousand  in  1972.  Although  Iowa 
accounted  for  only  11  percent  of  the  hog  farms,  it 
accounted  for  24  percent  of  the  hogs  on  farms  on 
December  1.  Illinois  had  the  second  largest  number  of 
hog  farms  at  49  thousand,  no  different  from  1972. 

The  average  hog  farm  on  December  1  had  81  hogs 
on  hand  compared  with  75  in  1972.  In  the  10  major 
hog  producing  States  the  average  number  of  hogs  on 
farms  was  125  while  Iowa  averaged  171.  Hog 
production  remains  largely  in  the  hands  of  the  small 
producer. 

Foreign  Trade  in  Hogs 

During  1973  the  United  States  imported  87,545  live 
hogs,  almost  all  of  them  from  Canada.  Although  2 
percent  less  than  1972,  allof  the  decrease  was  early  in 
the  year.  Beginning  in  June,  receipts  of  Canadian 
hog  imports  increased  above  previous  year's  levels, 
peaking  in  September  at  12.6  thousand  hogs.  In  mid- 
January  over  1,000  head  per  week  were  coming  in 
from  Canada.  As  domestic  pork  production  remains 
low  in  the  first  part  of  1974  and  market  hog  prices  are 
strong,  continued  large  movement  of  hogs  from 
Canada  can  be  expected  through  the  spring. 

The  United  States  exported  16,802  live  hogs  in 
1973,  up  36  percent  from  1972.  Japan  became  the 
largest  importer  of  American  hogs  last  year  by  taking 
in  5,195  head,  more  than  twice  as  many  as  1972. 
Mexico  and  Canada  are  the  other  two  leading 
importers  of  U.S.  hogs. 


SHEEP  AND  LAMBS 

Sheep  and  lambs  slaughtered  in  commercial  plants 
last  year  totaled  9.6  million  head,  7  percent  below 
1972  and  a  record  low.  A  sharp  increase  in  ewe 
slaughter  was  more  than  offset  by  an  8  percent  drop 
in  estimated  lamb  and  yearling  slaughter. 

Lamb  prices  were  sharply  higher  last  year.  Choice 
slaughter  lambs  averaged  $36.44  at  5  markets  (San 
Angelo.  Sioux  Falls,  South  St.  Paul,  W.  Fargo  and 
Wichita),  up  $6.60  from  1972.  Prices  followed  a 
generally  normal  trend  of  rising  into  late  winter  then 
tapering  off  into  late  spring  to  a  relatively  stable  level 
for  the  balance  of  the  year.  Lamb  prices  did  not  reflect 
the  erratic  conditions  in  the  cattle  and  hog  markets 
during  the  year. 


Choice  feeder  lambs  in  1973  averaged  $35.80  at  the 
5  markets-less  than  $1  below  slaughter  lambs,  but 
$6.50  above  a  year  earlier.  The  feeder  market 
advanced  in  the  early  winter  along  with  the  stronger 
market  for  slaughter  lambs.  However,  the  volume  of 
feeder  lambs  moving  at  this  time  of  year  is  very  small. 

Inventory  Continues  Down 

The  number  of  sheep  and  lambs  on  farms  and 
ranches  totaled  16.5  million  head  on  January  1  this 
year.  This  was  1.2  million  fewer  than  a  year  earlier 
and  was  the  smallest  inventory  on  record.  Sheepmen 
have  been  steadily  liquidating  since  1960  when  the 
count  totaled  more  than  33  million.  All  areas  of  the 
country  shared  in  the  decline. 

The  proportion  of  the  total  inventory  of  stock  sheep 
in  the  5  leading  sheep  States — Texas,  Wyoming, 
California,  Colorado,  and  South  Dakota— has 
increased  since  1960.  On  January  1,  1974,  about  48 
percent  of  the  stock  sheep  were  in  these  5  States.  This 
was  about  the  same  as  a  year  ago  but  up  from  44 
percent  in  1960.  Sheepmen  in  these  5  States  cut 
inventories  6  percent  in  1973,  less  than  the  7  percent 
cut  in  total  U.S.  numbers. 


SHEEP  AND  LAMBS  ON  FARMS,  JANUARY  1 
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SHEEP  AND  IAMBS  ON  FARMS 


Stock  sheep  numbers  dropped  to  13.9  million ,  down 
7  percent  from  a  year  ago,  less  than  half  the  1960 
inventory.  However,  ewe  lambs  were  down  only  3 
percent,  suggesting  that  the  breeding  herd  this  year 
may  decline  less  than  in  other  recent  years.  The 
number  of  ewe  lambs  in  the  5  leading  sheep  States 
was  about  the  same  as  a  year  earlier.  Increases  in 
Texas,  California,  and  Colorado  about  offset  declines 
in  Wyoming  and  South  Dakota. 

Declining  stock  sheep  numbers  mean  smaller  lamb 
crops,  and  with  7  percent  fewer  ewes  on  farms  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year,  the  1974  lamb  crop  likely  will 
be  down  about  the  same,  depending  on  the  lambing 
rate.  With  favorable  lambing  conditions  the  lamb 
crop  could  be  down  less  than  7  percent.  A  smaller 
lamb  crop,  of  course,  will  mean  lower  slaughter  rates 
later  in  1974. 

First  Half  Slaughter 

Sheep  and  lamb  slaughter  under  Federal 
inspection  in  the  first  4  weeks  of  1974  was  down  11 
percent.  Fed  lambs  constitute  the  bulk  of  winter 
slaughter  supplies.  There  were  7  percent  fewer  lambs 
on  feed  on  January  1.  However,  slaughter  during  the 
winter  may  drop  only  4-5  percent  from  last  year's 
unusually  low  level.  Slaughter  will  be  down  more 
sharply  in  the  spring.  Supplies  at  that  timedepend  to 
a  considerable  extent  on  new  crop  lambs  bom  the 
preceding  fall.  On  January  1,  there  were  9  percent 
fewer  lambs  on  farms  and  ranches  bom  during 
October-December  1973.  However,  when  compared  to 
last  April-June' 8  unusually  high  slaughter  rate  due  to 
disruptions  in  the  market,  slaughter  could  be  down 
more  than  10  percent. 

In  early  February,  Choice  grade  slaughter  lambs  at 
5  markets  averaged  $40.75.  This  was  down  sUghtly 
from  early  January  but  $5.40  above  a  year  earlier. 
Last  year,  prices  advanced  $10  in  the  first  quarter 
over  a  year  earlier,  peaking  in  mid-March.  This  year, 
price  advances  on  new  crop  lambs  may  extend 
further  into  the  spring  with  the  peak  coming  in  April 
or  May,  but  the  rise  may  be  less  than  the  $10  jump  last 


year.  Prices  will  probably  move  downward  through 
late  spring  and  into  simimer. 


F.I.  SHEEP  a  LAMB  SLAUGHTER 
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Second  Half  Slaughter  to  Continue  Lower 

July-December  slaughter  likely  will  run 
moderately  smaller  than  a  year  earlier  because  the 
smaller  1974  lamb  crop  will  reduce  the  available 
supply  of  slaughter  lambs.  If  higher  wool  and  lamb 
prices  lead  to  some  rebuilding,  slaughter  supplies 
would  tend  to  be  restricted  further.  However,  despite 
higher  prices  for  their  product,  sheep  producers  seem 
plagued  with  other  problems  such  as  predators  and 
land  use  restrictions  and  there  tends  to  be  more  talk  of 
getting  out  of  the  business  than  of  building  it  up. 

Last  year,  lamb  prices  were  steady  during  the 
second  half,  running  near  $36  at  5  markets.  The  trend 
of  prices  in  the  second  half  this  year  may  be  about  the 
same,  but  at  a  higher  level.  Strong  demand  for  red 
meat  and  shorter  supplies  of  lamb  will  continue  to 
hold  prices  above  previous  levels. 


CHANGES  IN  LAMB  PRICES  AND  PRODUCTION 
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MEAT  SITUATION  AND  PRICES 

Meat  Consumption  Down 

Per  capita  red  meat  consumption  reached  a  record 
high  of  192  pounds  in  1971,  dropped  to  189  pounds  in 

1972,  and  fell  further  to  175  pounds  last  year,  the 
lowest  level  since  the  171  pounds  consumed  in  1966. 
Lower  consumption  was  due  to  a  6  percent  drop  in 
production.  Domestic  output  totaled  about  34.5 
billion  pounds  in  1973.  Declines  in  commercial 
production  in  all  classes  of  meat  contributed,  with 
beef  output  off  5  percent,  pork  7  percent,  lamb  and 
mutton  5  percent,  and  veal  24  percent. 

Meat  imports  dropped  from  2.7  billion  pounds  in 
1972  to  2.6  billion  pounds  in  1973  and  exports  rose 
from  354  million  in  1972  to  429  million  pounds  in 

1973.  Imports  contributed  about  12  pounds  of  meat 
per  person  in  1973  compared  with  13  pounds  in  1972, 
while  meat  exports  accounted  for  2.1  pounds  per 
person  in  1973  and  1.7  pounds  in  1972. 

Of  the  14  pound  per  person  decline  in  consumption 
in  1973,  about  7  pounds  were  attributable  to  beef,  6 
pounds  for  pork,  and  about  V2  pound  each  for  veal  and 
lamb.  Although  consumption  was  down  all  year, 
most  of  the  shortfall  occurred  in  the  spring  and 
summer  when  meat  production  dropped  9  percent. 


MEAT  CONSUMPTION  PER  PERSON 
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Beef  consumption  totaled  about  109  pounds  last 
year  compared  with  1 16  pounds  in  1972,  and  was  the 
lowest  since  1967.  Per  capita  supplies  were  lowest  in 
the  spring  and  summer  when  output  was  off  10 
percent  from  the  previous  year.  Beef  consumption 
picked  up  in  the  fall  as  supplies  increased.  All  of  the 
decline  was  attributed  to  smaller  output  of  steer  and 
heifer  beef  as  cow  beef  production  was  up. 

Pork  consumption  per  person  in  1973  totaled  61.1 
pounds,  the  lowest  since  1966.  Most  of  the  shortfall 
occurred  in  the  spring  and  summer  when  supplies  are 
usually  low. 

Lamb  and  mutton  consumption  dropped  from  3.3 
pounds  per  person  in  1972  to  2.8  in  1973  and  veal 
consumption  was  down  from  2.2  to  1.8  pounds.  This 


continued  the  trend  of  several  years  for  these  two 
classes. 

More  Meat  in  1974 

Per  capita  meat  consumption  should  begin  to  rise 
again  in  1974  as  beef  production  picks  up  and  pork 
production  ends  a  2-year  decline.  Significant 
increases  in  meat  production,  however,  are  not 
expected  until  later  in  the  year.  Increases  in  the 
second  half  of  1974  should  more  than  offset  any 
decline  during  the  first  half. 

Heavy  financial  losses  last  fall  and  continued  high 
costs  will  Umit  large-scale  increases  in  beef 
production  during  the  first  part  of  1974.  Beef  supplies 
this  winter  and  spring  may  be  near  last  January- 
June's  output.  As  more  beef  becomes  available  later 
in  the  year,  however,  consumption  rates  will  increase 
above  1973,  but  still  are  not  expected  to  reach  the 
higher  level  of  1972.  An  estimated  15  percent  more 
imported  beef  will  also  boost  per  capita  supply. 

Although  total  pork  supplies  in  1974  will  probably 
not  be  substantially  different  from  1973,  an  end  to 
declining  supplies  is  in  prospect.  Larger  supplies  of 
pork  in  the  second  hadf  of  1974  would  probably  offset 
any  declines  in  the  first  half. 

DecUnes  in  lamb  and  veal  production  could 
moderate  some  in  1974  and  large  reductions  in  per 
capita  consumption  in  these  two  classes  are  unlikely . 

With  a  modest  boost  in  beef  production  and  more 
beef  imports,  no  substantial  changes  in  pork  output, 
and  only  small  declines  in  lamb  and  veal  expected  for 
1974,  total  per  capita  meat  consumption  rates  should 
increase  from  1973,  but  will  not  approach  the  189 
pounds  of  1972. 

Retail  Prices  Up 

Six  percent  less  meat  output  in  1973,  coupled  with 
more  than  10  percent  higher  consumer  incomes, 
produced  a  substantial  price  rise  in  all  classes  of 
meat.  The  BLS  consumer  price  index  for  meat  rose  31 
percent  from  January  to  September,  then  dropped 


RETAIL  MEAT  PRICES* 
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Table  4.— Average  retail  price  of  meat  per  pound.  United  States,  by  months,  1968  to  date 


Jan. 


84.3 
89.5 
97.5 
97.2 
111.5 
122.1 
143.0 


99.8 
102.5 
117.2 
128.9 
142.8 
162.2 
188.3 


65.4 
67.9 
82.1 
68.4 
76.3 
94.1 
116.7 


89.8 
94.5 
104.8 
105.9 
113.0 
125.6 
147.2 


Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct.  j 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Av. 

Beef,  choice  grade 

85.1 

85.6 

85.6 

85.8 

85.8 

87.1 

87.0 

88.4 

87.7 

88.1 

88.5 

86.6 

89.6 

90.9 

93.3 

97.8 

101.9 

102.4 

101.1 

99.1 

95.2 

96.5 

96.9 

96.2 

97.3 

99.4 

99.9 

99.4 

98.5 

100.7 

100.4 

98.7 

97.9 

97.6 

96.5 

98.6 

101.3 

102.2 

104.0 

104.8 

105.7 

104.7 

105.7 

105.9 

105.1 

106.3 

108.5 

104.3 

115.8 

115.8 

112.0 

111.4 

113.5 

117.3 

115.8 

112.9 

112.8 

112.3 

114.6 

113.8 

130.3 

135.3 

136.0 

136.0 

135.5 

136.3 

144.2 

144.9 

136.0 

134.9 

134.4 

135.5 

Veal,  retail  cuts 

99.2 

100.0 

102.0 

100.0 

102.5 

101.7 

101.4 

101.9 

101.1 

101.9 

100.9 

101.0 

103.7 

104.6 

107.5 

108.6 

112.5 

114.0 

115.0 

115.1 

115.2 

114.6 

116.3 

110.8 

119.3 

120.8 

123.3 

123.9 

124.9 

125.7 

126.6 

127.0 

127.4 

127.6 

127.9 

124.3 

129.4 

130.6 

132.9 

133.7 

134.8 

138.5 

139.3 

139.6 

140.3 

140.6 

140.9 

135.8 

148.6 

149.7 

151.0 

151.8 

154.3 

156.5 

157.4 

157.7 

158.5 

159.5 

160.1 

154.0 

168.5 

175.8 

179.0 

179.0 

178.7 

180.1 

186.2 

184.3 

185.9 

186.6 

185.8 

179.3 

Pork 

66.7 

67.1 

66.3 

66.7 

67.8 

69.4 

69.0 

68.8 

67.8 

67.1 

67.0 

67.4 

68.6 

69.0 

69.1 

71.6 

75.0 

76.9 

78.3 

78.9 

78.7 

78.1 

79.7 

74.3 

81.8 

81.4 

79.9 

80.0 

80.0 

80.6 

79.7 

76.7 

74.6 

70.8 

68.4 

78.0 

69.4 

69.9 

68.7 

68.2 

69.6 

71.4 

71.6 

71.0 

71.3 

71.4 

72.9 

70.3 

81.3 

79.4 

78.2 

79.4 

82.0 

85.6 

86.0 

86.6 

87.5 

87.2 

88.5 

83.2 

97.1 

103.0 

102.7 

102.4 

104.1 

107.5 

131.5 

126.3 

117.1 

115.4 

115.8 

109.8 

Lamb,  Choice  grade 

90.4 

92.0 

92.5 

93.3 

93.7 

94.5 

93.6 

93.1 

94.5 

94.2 

93.5 

92.9 

95.9 

96.4 

97.1 

100.1 

101.8 

104.4 

102.9 

103.4 

103.9 

103.7 

104.8 

100.7 

104.8 

104.7 

105.6 

103.9 

105.7 

106.0 

106.3 

106.3 

105.9 

105.9 

106.4 

105.5 

106.5 

107.0 

107.4 

108.0 

109.6 

111.4 

111.5 

1 12.6 

112.7 

112.7 

113.0 

110.9 

115.1 

115.2 

115.6 

115.2 

118.4 

120.6 

120.7 

120.1 

120.5 

121.4 

124.3 

118.3 

131.3 

138.5 

139.0 

138.9 

138.1 

140.5 

148.7 

155.3 

146.3 

143.6 

145.0 

140.9 

back  in  December  as  meat  supplies  increased  in  the 
fall.  The  annual  average  of  161  was  nearly  25  percent 
higher  than  1972.  The  index  of  beef  and  veal  prices 
rose  20  percent,  while  the  pork  index  rose  33  percent. 
Retail  prices  for  all  meat  classes  followed  a  similar 
pattern — rising  into  summer  then  dropping  in  the 
fall. 

The  average  composite  price  for  a  pound  of  Choice 
beef  rose  from  $1.22  in  January  to  $1 .45  in  September 
then  eased  to  $1.34  in  December.  Price  advances 
during  1973  were  generally  inversely  related  to  the 
price  of  the  retail  cut,  with  the  higher  priced  cuts 
rising  less  than  the  lower  priced  cuts.  Porterhouse 
and  sirloin  steaks,  for  example,  increased  13  percent 
from  1972  to  1973  while  chuck  roasts  and  hamburger 
prices  rose  27  percent. 

In  January,  Choice  steer  beef  rose  over  $16  per  100 
pounds,  to  $77.50  for  a  600-700  pound  carcass  in  the 
Midwest,  from  December  lows.  In  early  February,  as 
the  volume  of  meat  trade  slowed  during  the  truckers' 
strike,  steer  carcass  prices  hit  $85,  but  dropped  back 
to  near  $70  later  in  the  month. 

These  higher  carcass  prices  are  being  reflected  in 
higher  retail  beef  prices.  Retail  prices  have  more  than 


regained  the  price  declines  during  the  fall  of  1973. 
Strong  retail  beef  prices  are  expected  through  the 
spring  as  total  beef  production  remains  near  a  year 
earlier.  At  the  retail  counter,  most  of  the  upward  price 
pressure  will  probably  again  be  seen  in  the  lower 
priced  cuts  such  as  hamburger  and  chuck  roasts,  just 
as  they  were  last  spring  and  summer  when  prices 
were  rising. 

Advances  in  pork  prices  during  1973  were  similar  to 
beef  prices,  although  they  peaked  a  month  earlier,  in 
August.  The  average  retail  price  per  pound  rose  from 
94  cents  in  Jemuary  to  $1.32  in  August,  then  backed 
off  to  $1.16  in  December.  Upward  price  pressure  was 
the  greatest  during  August  after  retail  price  controls 
were  lifted  on  pork,  but  held  on  beef.  As  beef  supplies 
dropped  sharply,  consumers  shifted  to  pork  which 
was  available  at  a  lower  retail  price.  As  beef  supplies 
became  more  plentiful  in  September  and  October, 
pork  prices  dropped  off  rapidly. 

With  seasonally  declining  pork  production,  and 
considering  higher  beef  prices  this  winter  and  spring, 
pork  prices  will  advance  into  the  spring  from  the 
December  average  price  of  $1.16. 
Unlike  the  price  pattern  in  beef  and  pork,  veal  and 
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lamb  prices  have  not  dropped  substantially  since  the 
midsummer  1973  peak.  Veal  pricesfor  1973, however, 
were  up  only  16  percent  from  1972  and  lamb  prices 
were  up  19  percent.  The  steady  rise  can  be 
attributable  mostly  to  lower  production  in  both 
classes  and  generally  higher  prices  for  all  meat.  Veal 
and  lamb  prices  will  continue  to  advance  into  the 
spring  as  supplies  remain  below  year-earlier  levels 
and  other  red  meat  prices  are  rising. 

Soy-ground  Beef  Sales 

A  soy-ground  beef  blend  was  introduced  in  retail 
grocery  stores  in  March  1973.  Becausethis  wasa  new 
product  with  implications  for  the  red  meat  industry, 
the  Economic  Research  Service  has  been  collecting 
data  from  a  sample  of  three  grocery  chains.  Data 
covering  30  weeks  of  SEiles,  from  April  22  to  November 
17,  1973,  indicated  that  the  soy-ground  beef  blend 
accounted  for  26  percent  of  ground  beef  sales  in  these 
stores.  Market  share  for  the  soy-beef  blend  ranged 
from  about  21  to  31  percent  during  the  period. 

The  soy-beef  blend  captured  more  than  30  percent 
of  the  ground  beef  market  in  late  July  and  August 
when  supplies  of  beef  moving  through  the  grocery 
stores  decreased,  reflecting  the  Government  freeze 
placed  on  meat  prices.  The  blend  usually  sells  at  15  to 
20  cents  below  regular  hamburger,  the  major  reason 
for  its  success.  Sales  of  the  blend  generally  decreased 
when  the  price  differential  between  the  blend  and 
hamburger  was  less  than  10  cents  per  pound.  (From 
special  article,  "Sales  of  Soy-Ground  Beef  Blends  in 
Selected  Stores,"  by  William  W.  Gallimore,  National 
Food  Situation,  No.  147,  February  25,  1974.) 

Cold  Storage  Stocks 

Cold  storage  stocks  of  red  meats  rose  sharply 
during  January  as  the  meat  trade  attempted  to  build 
stocks  against  possible  shortages  during  the 
anticipated  truck  strike.  On  February  1  there  were 
867  millin  pounds  of  meat  in  cold  storage.  This  was  up 
5  percent  from  January  1,  27  percent  from  a  year 
earlier,  and  the  largest  supply  on  record  for  this  time 
of  year.  Beef  stocks,  at  469  million  pounds,  compares 
with  448  million  pounds  at  thebeginning  of  January, 
and  the  low  of  245  million  pounds  at  the  beginning  of 
October.  Beef  stocks  increased  56  million  pounds 
during  December,  and  another  21  million  pounds  in 
January. 

Pork  stocks  were  up  4  percent  from  January  and  66 
percent  above  the  lowest  level  last  year  on  September 
1.  Supplies  were  rapidly  depleted  during  August  as 
the  retail  pork  price  increased  22  percent  during  that 
month  and  commercial  beef  production  was  off  17 
percent  from  a  year  earlier.  As  pork  supplies 
increased  seasonally  in  the  fall,  pork  stocks  rose  to 
their  highest  level  since  July  1972.  The  January  rise 
was  significantly  related  to  the  anticipated  truck 
strike. 


Meat  Transportation  Problem 

The  independent  truckers'  strike  in  early  February 
substantially  reduced  interstate  movement  of  meat 
for  several  days.  Many  meat  packers  closed 
operations.  Federally  inspected  meat  production  for 
the  week  ending  February  9  was  down  about  20 
percent  from  the  January  weekly  average. 

Larger  quantities  of  meat  in  cold  storage  eased  the 
short  supply  picture  and  market  disruptions  were 
limited  to  a  week  or  so. 

1973  Foreign  Trade 

Meat  imports  in  1973  were  down  2  percent  from 
1972  with  most  of  the  decline  in  veal  and  lamb  and 
mutton.  Beef  and  pork  imports  were  not  substantially 
different  from  1972.  The  2.6  billion  pounds  of  meat 
imported  during  1973  was  about  7  percent  of  domestic 
meat  production.  About  77  percent  of  the  meat 
imported  was  beef,  20  percent  pork,  2  percent  lamb 
and  mutton  and  1  percent  veal. 

Australia  was  the  largest  supplier  of  imported 
meat,  accounting  for  47  percent  of  beef  imports  and  20 
percent  of  the  lamb.  New  Zealand,  the  second  largest 
supplier,  provided  19  percent  of  the  beef  and  79 
percent  of  the  lamb.  Argentina,  Mexico  and  Canada 
together  accounted  for  another  14  percent  of  the  beef 
imported.  About  86  percent  of  beef  imports  were  fresh , 
chilled  or  frozen  boneless  beef. 

Denmark  was  the  largest  supplier  of  pork  products, 
accounting  for  about  35  percent  of  the  total.  The 
Netherlands,  Canada  and  Poland  were  next  in  line, 
accounting  for  another  56  percent  of  pork  imports.  77 
percent  of  the  pork  imported  in  1973  was  in  the  form 
of  canned  hams  and  shoulders. 

The  United  States  exported  about  429  million 
pounds  of  meat  in  1973,  just  over  1  percent  of  domestic 
production.  Exports  and  shipments  in  1972  totaled 
354  million  pounds.  All  of  the  increase  in  1973  was 
beef  and  pork.  About  32  percent  of  total  exports  were 
beef,  64  percent  pork,  2  percent  veal  and  1  percent 
lamb  and  mutton. 

Canada  received  about  44  percent  of  the  U.S.  beef 
exports  and  Japan  took  31  percent.  Of  the  total  pork 
e3(ports,  Japan  took  about  60  percent,  (compared  with 
47  percent  in  1972),  Canada  27  percent,  and  8  percent 
went  to  the  Carribean  Area.  Continued  growth  of  the 
U.S.  beef  export  market  during  1974  is  now 
questionable  since  Japan  announced  in  early 
February  that  it  will  restrict  further  beef  imports  this 
year. 

Imports  Subject  to  Meat  Import  Law 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  announced  on 
December  21,  1973,  that  the  meat  import  quota  on 
fresh,  chilled  and  frozen  beef,  veal,  mutton  and  goat 
meat  will  remain  suspended  for  1974.  Public  Law  88- 
482  enacted  in  August  1964  provides  for  a  quota  to  be 
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Table  5.— U.S.  meat  imports  and  exports  and  percentage  comparisons 
(carcass  weight),  1972  and  1973 


Months 

Beef  and  veal 

Lamb  and  mutton  ' 

Pork 

Total  meat 

1972 

1973 

Change 

1972 

1973 

Change 

1972 

1973 

Change 

1972 

1973 

Change 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Pet. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Pet. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Pet. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Pet. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

IMPO  RTS 

January   

143 

167 

+  16 

3 

4 

+  33 

6  3 

44 

-30 

209 

215 

+  3 

February   

130 

148 

+  14 

5 

7 

+  52 

45 

39 

-13 

180 

194 

+  8 

120 

128 

+  7 

6 

8 

+  34 

50 

37 

-25 

176 

173 

-1 

April  

144 

141 

-2 

27 

5 

-81 

44 

48 

+9 

215 

194 

-10 

May   

152 

163 

+  7 

27 

7 

-73 

36 

48 

+32 

215 

218 

+  1 

June  

157 

139 

-12 

14 

3 

-75 

31 

45 

+43 

202 

187 

-7 

July   

162 

160 

-1 

16 

5 

-7  5 

41 

38 

-7 

219 

203 

-7 

August   

229 

227 

-1 

24 

4 

-81 

37 

42 

+  14 

290 

273 

-6 

September  .... 

230 

169 

-26 

15 

2 

-86 

31 

38 

+  23 

276 

209 

-24 

October   

214 

222 

+4 

5 

3 

-42 

45 

48 

+  7 

264 

273 

+  3 

November  

177 

192 

+  8 

3 

3 

-4 

46 

46 

+  2 

226 

241 

+  7 

December  

138 

164 

+  19 

3 

1 

-56 

40 

39 

-2 

181 

204 

+  13 

Total  

1,996 

2,020 

+  1 

148 

52 

-64 

509 

512 

+  1 

2,653 

2,584 

-2 

EXPORTS 

January   

4.03 

6.50 

+  61 

0.22 

0.20 

-10 

3 

28 

10 

+  86 

7.53 

12.80 

+70 

February   

3.89 

5.04 

+  30 

.11 

.20 

+  73 

3 

53 

12 

14 

+  244 

7.53 

17.38 

+  131 

March  

4.93 

6.83 

+  39 

.16 

.25 

+  61 

4 

29 

33 

55 

+  681 

9.38 

40.63 

+  333 

April  

5.45 

6.37 

+  17 

.10 

.22 

+  146 

10 

43 

31 

15 

+  199 

15.98 

37.74 

+  136 

May   

5.70 

7.99 

+40 

.23 

.17 

-23 

19 

40 

29 

72 

+  53 

25.33 

37.88 

+  50 

5 .04 

8.51 

+  69 

1 2 

.  1  D 

4-  "5  R 

+  O  D 

13 

73 

14 

54 

+  6 

1 8.89 

23.21 

+  23 

July   

4.78 

6.93 

+45 

.19 

.22 

+  13 

6 

48 

5 

68 

-12 

11.45 

12.83 

+  12 

August   

4.48 

6.76 

+  51 

.21 

.28 

+  29 

5 

39 

4 

10 

-24 

10.08 

1 1.14 

+  11 

September  .... 

4.73 

5.22 

+  10 

.11 

.21 

+  88 

8 

32 

6 

03 

-28 

13.16 

1  1.46 

-13 

5.01 

9.32 

+  86 

.22 

.25 

+  14 

17 

58 

13 

96 

-21 

22.81 

23.53 

+  3 

November  

7.45 

11.02 

+48 

.20 

.32 

+  58 

7 

18 

8 

68 

+21 

14.83 

20.02 

+  35 

6.57 

10.41 

+  58 

.15 

.26 

+  70 

6 

81 

5 

43 

-20 

13.53 

16.10 

+  19 

Total  

62.06 

90.90 

+46 

2.02 

2.74 

+  36 

106 

42 

171 

08 

+61 

170.50 

264.72 

+  55 

'  Includes  goat  meat. 


Table  6.— Meat  subject  to  U.S.  import  quota  restriction:  Product  weight  of  imports  by  months,  average 

1959-63,  1964-73 


Year 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Total 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

A/i7. 

Mil. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

1959-63 

average  . 

47.3 

49.6 

57.5 

54.3 

48.5 

58.6 

67.1 

84.1 

76.1 

61.6 

56.1 

61.4 

722.2 

1964   

87.2 

44.9 

68.9 

61.4 

51.1 

98.1 

43.7 

79.5 

49.6 

46.4 

55.7 

53.4 

739.9 

1965   

28.2 

34.5 

68.7 

32.4 

52.3 

41.9 

58.5 

59.9 

62.2 

64.4 

57.2 

53.7 

613.9 

1966   

51.4 

60.3 

49.4 

63.3 

52.0 

100.2 

61.4 

87.1 

91.5 

79.7 

61.1 

66.0 

823.4 

1967   

77.4 

58.5 

61.9 

58.8 

51.5 

69.6 

88.7 

92.2 

89.8 

91.8 

82.3 

72.4 

894.9 

1968   

80.7 

72.6 

64.1 

78.4 

56.1 

105.1 

86.4 

108.6 

1 15.5 

102.1 

95.8 

35.6 

1,001.0 

1969'  .... 

41.9 

50.4 

136.1 

90.0 

80.5 

85.7 

107.1 

141.8 

121.4 

108.4 

51.4 

69.4 

1,084.1 

1970'  .... 

124.5 

100.7 

112.0 

88.7 

62.1 

93.4 

110.0 

113.0 

107.6 

89.3 

79.3 

89.8 

1,170.4 

1971'  .... 

83.4 

65.1 

88.3 

86.2 

76.8 

101.0 

94.4 

104.9 

158.6 

80.4 

63.2 

130.3 

1,132.6 

1972'  .... 

86.9 

80.8 

75.4 

105.4 

107.9 

106.4 

106.8 

164.6 

163.8 

145.1 

119.0 

93.4 

1,355.5 

1973   

106.2 

98.4 

88.3 

97.9 

113.1 

91.5 

105.9 

153.7 

110.3 

150.0 

130.0 

109.1 

1,354.4 

'  Rejections  for  calendar  year  1969  equaled  13.5  million  pounds,  17.4  million  pounds  for  1970,  21.0  million  pounds  for  1971,  and 
17.8  for  1972. 


imposed  by  the  President  if  projected  importsof  these 
meat  products  are  equal  to,  or  more  than  1 10  percent 
of  the  year's  adjusted  base  quota.  Oneobjectiveof  the 
law  is  to  limit  imports  of  these  meats  in  line  with 


domestic  production.  The  law  also  provides,  however, 
that  the  President  may  increase  or  suspend  quotas  if 
this  is  required  by  overriding  factors  in  national  or 
economic  interests  of  the  United  States,  or  if  the 
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supply  of  these  meats  is  not  sufficient  to  meet 
domestic  demand  at  reasonable  prices. 

The  adjusted  base  quota  for  1974  is  1,027.9  million 
pounds  (product  weight)  and  the  trigger  point  for 
imposing  the  quota  is  110  percent  of  this,  or  1,130.7 
million  pounds.  Imports  of  meat  subject  to  the  quota 
law  for  1974  are  projected  to  be  1,575  million  pounds 
(product  weight),  up  16  percent  from  the  1,354  million 
pounds  in  1973.  The  suspension  of  the  quota  could 
remain  in  effect  through  1974,  but  a  review  of  the 
situation  is  required  every  3  months.  If  marketing 
conditions  change  substantially,  then  the 
reimposition  of  quotas  will  be  considered  at  that  time. 

The  quota  suspension  has  been  in  effect  since  June 
1972  as  a  counter  measure  against  rapidly  rising 
meat  prices  and  inflation.  Price  increases  were 
largely  the  result  of  reduced  domestic  meat 
production  in  1972  and  1973  coupled  with  a  period  of 
vigorous  growth  in  employment  and  income  in  the 
United  States. 

Labeling  Restrictions  Proposed 

As  a  result  of  several  years  of  consimier  complaints 
and   court   actions.   Animal   Plant  and  Health 


Inspection  Service  recently  proposed  new  restrictions 
on  the  use  of  certain  terms  on  labels  of  processed  meat 
and  poultry  products.  Under  the  proposal,  terms  such 
as  "pure"  "100  percent"  and  "all"  would  be  banned  if 
the  meat  product  contained  more  than  one 
ingredient. 

Recent  court  rulings  have  indicated  that  "all"  and 
similar  terms  mean  "wholly,  exclusively,  completely 
and  solely."  Since  most  processed  meat  products 
contain  seasoning  and  curing  agents,  these  products 
do  not  comply  with  the  court's  interpretation.  Some 
examples  of  meat  affected  are  pure  pork  sausage,  all 
beef  Salami,  etc. 

The  new  proposed  is  an  extension  of  federal  court 
action  taken  last  year  to  tighten  labeling  standards 
on  hot  dogs,  frankfurters,  balogna,  and  similar 
cooked  sausage  products. 

The  new  proposal  is  open  for  public  comment  until 
May  31,  1974.  Address  remarks  to  Lables  and 
Packaging  Staff,  Technical  Services  Division, 
USDA,  APHIS,  Washington.  D.C. 
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Table  7.— California  Cattle  Feeding 
Selected  expenses  at  current  rates' 


Selected  expenses 

1972 

1973 

1974 

1 

II 

III 

IV 

1 

III 

IV 

Jan. 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

per 

per 

per 

per 

head 

head 

head 

head 

head 

head 

head 

head 

head 

184.59 

185 

09 

203.54 

209 

12 

256 

01 

265.46 

285 

17 

238.86 

242.01 

10.08 

10 

71 

10.71 

11 

34 

11 

34 

11.97 

11 

97 

12 .60 

12.60 

2.25 

2 

25 

2.25 

2 

25 

2 

25 

2.25 

2 

25 

2.25 

2.25 

100.80 

98 

00 

97.30 

107 

80 

119 

70 

121.10 

162 

40 

184.10 

192.50 

3.34 

3 

38 

3.38 

3 

54 

5 

06 

6.24 

6 

89 

6.09 

6.49 

1.22 

1 

22 

1.26 

1 

26 

1 

26 

1.36 

1.47 

1.47 

1.47 

15.95 

15 

16 

14.73 

15 

37 

17 

60 

18.32 

20 

11 

28.52 

30.60 

4.00 

4 

06 

4. 10 

4 

20 

4 

36 

4.28 

4.48 

4.60 

4.72 

4.00 

4 

06 

4.10 

4 

20 

4 

36 

4.28 

4.48 

4.60 

4.72 

2.00 

2 

03 

2.05 

2 

10 

2 

20 

2.32 

2 

41 

2.46 

2.55 

10.73 

10 

76 

11.83 

12 

16 

16 

32 

16.92 

18 

18 

16.48 

18.60 

9.25 

9 

40 

9.51 

9 

73 

10 

19 

10.72 

11 

15 

11.37 

11.79 

3.69 

3 

70 

4.07 

4 

18 

5 

12 

5.31 

5 

70 

4.78 

4.84 

F.O.B. 

F.O 

.B. 

F.O.B. 

F.O 

.8. 

F.O 

.B. 

F.O.B. 

F.O.B. 

F.O.B. 

F.O.B. 

4.00 

4 

07 

4.12 

4.21 

4 

41 

4.64 

4 

83 

4.92 

5.10 

355.90 

353 

89 

372.95 

391 

46 

460 

18 

475.17 

541 

49 

523.10 

540.24 

31.09 

30 

78 

32.54 

34.26 

40 

61 

41.92 

48 

38 

46.65 

48.08 

36.17 

35 

96 

37.90 

39 

78 

46 

77 

48.29 

55 

03 

53.16 

54.90 

21.09 

20 

48 

20.29 

22.26 

24 

98 

25.57 

33 

19 

38.29 

40.18 

41.02 

41 

13 

45.23 

46.47 

56 

89 

58.99 

63 

37 

53.08 

53.78 

.16 

17 

.17 

18 

18 

.19 

.19 

.20 

.20 

.50 

50 

.50 

50 

50 

.50 

.50 

.50 

.50 

1.44 

1 

40 

1.39 

1 

54 

1 

71 

1.73 

2 

32 

2.63 

2.75 

37.00 

35 

17 

34.17 

35 

67 

40 

83 

42.50 

46 

67 

66.17 

71.00 

5.67 

5 

73 

5.73 

6 

00 

8 

57 

10.57 

11 

67 

10.33 

11.00 

87.00 

87 

00 

90.00 

90 

00 

90 

00 

97.00 

105 

00 

105.00 

105.00 

2.00 

2 

03 

2.05 

2 

10 

2 

18 

2.14 

2 

24 

2.30 

2.36 

7.75 

7 

75 

7.75 

7 

75 

8 

50 

8.50 

8 

50 

9.20 

10.25 

422 

429 

434 

444 

465 

489 

509 

519 

538 

450  lb.  feeder  steer  

Transportation  to  Feedlot  (1400  miles) 

Commission  

Barley  (70  bu.)   

41%  Cottonseed  Meal  (59  lb.)  

Urea  (28  lb.)   

Alfalfa  hay  (862  lb.)   

Labor  (2  hours)  

Management'^   

Vet  Medicine''  

Interest  on  purchase  (9  months)   

Power,  equip.,  fuel,  shelter,  depreciation 

Death  Loss  (2%  of  purchase)  

Transport  &  marketing  expenses'*  

Miscellaneous  and  indirect  costs^   

Total   

Selling  price  required/cwt.  to  cover 
feed  and  feeder  costs^   

Selling  price  required/cwt.  to  cover 
all  costs^   

Feed  cost/100  lb.  gain  

Prices 

Feeder  steer  (Good,  400-500  lb.  Fort 

Worth/cwt.)   

Transportation  rate/cwt.  (100  miles)'  .  . 

Commission  fee/cwt  

Barley/bushel^   

Alfalfa  hay/ton'   

41%  Cottonseed  meal/cwt.*   

Urea/ton"   

Farm  labor/hour^   

Interest  rate   

Index  of  prices  paid  by  farmers  


Represents  only  what  expenses  would  be  if  all  selected  items 
were  paid  for  during  the  period  indicated.  The  feed  ration  and 
expenses  items  do  not  necessarily  coincide  with  experience  of 
individual  feeders.  For  individual  use,  adjust  expenses  and  prices 
for  management,  production  level,  and  locality  of  operation. 
■^Assumes  one  hour  at  twice  the  labor  rate.  '^Adjusted  quarterly 


by  the  index  of  prices  paid  by  farmers  for  commodities,  services, 
interest,  taxes,  and  wage  rates.  ''Most  cattle  are  sold  F.O.B.  the 
feedlot  with  a  4%  shrink,  'sale  weight  =  984  lbs.  (1025  less  4% 
shrink)  'Converted  from  cents  per  mile  for  a  44,000  pound  haul. 
'Average  price  received  by  farmers  in  California.  'Average  price 
paid  by  farmers  in  California. 
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Table  8.— Texas  Panhandle  Cattle  Feeding 
Selected  expenses  at  current  rates' 


Selected  expenses 

1972 

1973 

1974 

1 

II 

III 

IV 

1    !  II  1  III 

IV 

Jan. 

Dollars     Dollars  Dollars 


per 
head 


600  lbs.  Feeder  steer  

Transportation  to  feedlot  (150  mi.)    .  .  .  . 

Commission  

Sorghum  grain  (2156  lb.)   

Corn  (18  bu.)   

Urea    (20  lb.)   

Cottonseed  hulls  (352  lb.)  

Alfalfa  cubes  (352  lb.)  

Labor  (2  hours)  

Management^   

Vet  medicine''  

Interest  on  purchase  (6  mo.)  

Power,  equip.,  fuel,  shelter,  dep.'  

Death  Loss  (1.1%  of  purchase)   

Transport  and  Marketing  expense'*   

Miscellaneous  &  indirect  costs^  

Total   

Selling  price  required/cwt.  to 

cover  feed  &  feeder  costs^   

Selling  price  required/cwt.  to 

cover  all  costs'  

Feed  cost/100  lb.  gain  

Prices 

Good  feeder  steer  600  lbs.  Amarillo/cwt. 

Transportation  rate/cwt.  100  mi.'   

Commission  fee/cwt  

Sorghum  grain/cwt.'  

Corn/bu  

Alfalfa  cubes/ton  

Cottonseed  Hulls/ton   

Urea/ton'   

Farm  labor'   

Interest  rate   

Index  of  prices  paid  by  farmers 
(1910-14  =  100)  


per 
head 


per 
head 


Dollars 
per 
head 


Dollars     Dollars     Dollars    Dollars  Dollars 


per 
head 


per 
head 


per 
head 


per 
head 


per 
head 


207.30 

204.36 

225.30 

233 

22 

267.72 

274.98 

304.02 

259.02 

281.58 

1.44 

.163 

1.53 

1 

62 

1.62 

1.71 

1.71 

1.80 

1.80 

3.00 

3.00 

3.00 

3 

00 

3.00 

3.00 

3.00 

3.00 

3.00 

41.63 

41.63 

44.42 

51 

50 

59.44 

63.74 

77.69 

78.76 

89.06 

24.66 

24.30 

24.48 

27 

36 

.31.32 

34.38 

43.56 

44.82 

49.32 

.83 

.83 

.84 

84 

.84 

.87 

.92 

.92 

.92 

4.75 

4.75 

3.92 

4 

14 

4.59 

4.59 

8.23 

8.10 

8.54 

17.09 

16.14 

15.11 

16 

72 

20.24 

18.92 

20.02 

22.22 

24.86 

3.14 

3.10 

3.18 

3 

20 

3.32 

3.40 

3.40 

3.54 

3.72 

3.14 

3.10 

3.18 

3 

20 

3.32 

3.40 

3.40 

3.54 

3.72 

2.00 

2.03 

2.05 

2 

10 

2.20- 

2.32 

2.41 

2.46 

2.55 

8.03 

7.92 

8.73 

9 

04 

10.37 

10.66 

11.78 

11.91 

14.43 

9.25 

9.40 

9.51 

9 

73 

10.19 

10.72 

11.15 

11.37 

11.79 

2.28 

2.25 

2.48 

2 

57 

2.94 

3.02 

3.34 

2.85 

3.10 

F.O.B. 

F.O.B. 

F.O.B. 

F.O.B. 

F.O.B. 

F.O.B. 

F.O.B. 

F.O.B. 

F.O.B. 

4  00 

4  07 

*+ .  J.  ^ 

4 

21 

4  41 

4  64 

4  83 

4  92 

5  10 

332.54 

328.41 

351.85 

372 

45 

425.52 

440.35 

499.46 

459.23 

503.49 

29.39 

28.97 

31.16 

33 

11 

38.11 

39.43 

45.08 

41.06 

45.07 

32.99 

32.58 

34.91 

36 

95 

42.21 

43.69 

49.55 

45.56 

49.95 

19.77 

19.48 

19.73 

22 

35 

25.87 

27.22 

33.43 

34.40 

38.38 

34.55 

34.06 

37.55 

38 

87 

44.62 

45.83 

50.67 

43.17 

46.93 

.16 

.17 

.17 

18 

.18 

.19 

.19 

.20 

.20 

.50 

.50 

.50 

50 

.50 

.50 

.50 

.50 

.50 

1.94 

1.94 

2.07 

2 

40 

2.77 

2.97 

3.62 

3.67 

4.15 

1.37 

1.35 

1.36 

1 

52 

1.74 

1.91 

2.42 

2.49 

2.74 

97.08 

91.68 

85.83 

95 

00 

115.00 

107.50 

113.75 

126.25 

141.25 

27.00 

27.00 

22.25 

23 

50 

26.09 

26.09 

46.75 

46.00 

48.50 

83.00 

83.00 

84.00 

84 

00 

84.00 

87.00 

92.00 

92.00 

92.00 

1.57 

1.55 

1.59 

1 

60 

1.66 

1.70 

1.70 

1.77 

1.86 

7.75 

7.75 

7.75 

7 

75 

8.50 

8.50 

8.50 

9.20 

10.25 

422 

429 

434 

444 

465 

489 

509 

519 

538 

Represents  only  what  expenses  would  be  if  all  selected  items 
were  paid  for  during  the  period  indicated.  The  feed  ration  and 
expense  items  do  not  necessarily  coincide  with  experience  of 
individual  feeders.  For  individual  use,  adjust  expenses  and  prices 
for  management,  production  level,  and  locality  of  operation. 
^Assumes  one  hour  at  twice  the  labor  rate.  ^Adjusted  quarterly 


by  the  index  of  prices  paid  by  farmers  for  commodities,  services, 
interest,  taxes  and  wage  rates.  ''Most  cattle  are  sold  F.O.B.  the 
feedlot  with  4%  shrink,  'Sale  weight  =  1008  lbs.  (1050-4% 
shrink).  'Converted  from  cents  per  mile  for  a  44,000  pound 
haul.  'Average  price  received  by  farmers  in  Texas.  *  Average 
price  paid  by  farmers  in  Texas. 
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Table  9. -Corn  Belt  Cattle  Feeding 
Selected  expenses  at  current  rates' 


1972 

1973 

1974 

Selected  expenses 

1 

II 

IV 

II 

III 

IV 

Jan. 

Dollars 
per 
head 


600  lb.  feeder  steer  

Transportation  to  feedlot  (400  miles)  .  . 

Corn  (45  bu.)   

Silage  (1.7  tons)   

30%  protein  supplement  (270  lb.)  

Hay  (400  lb.)  

Labor  (6  hours)  

Management'   

Vet  medicine'  

Interest  on  purchase  (9  mo.)  

Power,  equip,  fuel,  shelter,  depreciation^ 

Death  loss  (1%  of  purchase)   

Transportation  &  marketing  expenses 

(100  miles)  

Misc.  and  indirect  costs'   

Total   

Selling  price/cwt.  required  to 

cover  feed  and  feeder  costs  (1050  lbs.) 
Selling  price/cwt.  required  to  cover 

all  costs  (1050  lbs.)   

Feed  cost  per  100  lb.  gain  

Prices 

Feeder  steer  (600-700  Kansas  City 
/cwt.)  

Corn/(bu.)''  

Hay  /ton"   

Corn  silage  /ton '  

30%,  Protein  supplement/cwt.'  

Farm  Labor  /hour^   

Interest  annual  rate  .  .  . 

Transportation  rate  (  /cwt  100  miles)'  . 

Marketing  expenses"  

Index  of  prices  paid  by  farmers 
(1910-14=100)  


422 


Dollars 
per 
head 


Dollars 
per 
head 


Dollars 
per 
head 


Dollars 
per 
head 


Dollars  Dollars 


per 
head 


per 
head 


Dollars 
per 
head 


429 


434 


444 


465 


489 


509 


519 


Dollars 
per 

head 


230 

82 

241 

80 

254 

76 

266 

16 

304 

62 

322 

44 

347 

88 

301 

20 

303 

48 

3 

84 

4 

08 

4 

08 

4 

32 

4 

32 

4 

56 

4 

56 

4 

80 

4 

80 

48 

15 

50 

40 

52 

20 

55 

80 

60 

75 

76 

05 

104 

85 

100 

80 

117 

00 

15 

56 

15 

71 

15 

79 

16 

90 

18 

70 

2 1 

39 

26 

59 

26 

23 

3 1 

08 

14 

90 

15 

26 

15 

74 

1 7 

50 

21 

1 1 

24 

25 

24 

65 

23 

53 

24 

84 

4 

60 

4 

42 

4 

23 

4 

53 

5 

1 5 

5 

00 

4 

83 

5 

1 3 

6 

40 

1 1 

70 

1 1 

70 

12 

05 

12 

06 

12 

1 8 

12 

65 

13 

08 

13 

25 

1 3 

55 

3 

90 

3 

90 

4 

02 

4 

02 

4 

05 

4 

22 

4 

35 

4 

42 

4 

52 

2 

00 

2 

03 

2 

05 

2 

10 

2 

20 

2 

32 

2 

4 1 

2 

46 

2 

55 

1  3 

41 

14 

05 

14 

80 

15 

46 

19 

42 

20 

56 

22 

1 8 

20 

78 

23 

33 

9 

25 

9 

40 

9 

51 

9 

73 

10 

19 

1 0 

72 

1 1 

1 5 

1 1 

37 

1 1 

79 

2 

31 

2 

42 

2 

55 

2 

66 

3 

05 

3 

22 

3 

48 

3 

01 

3 

03 

4 

78 

4 

89 

4 

94 

5 

04 

5 

09 

5 

20 

5 

25 

5 

35 

5 

40 

4 

00 

4 

07 

4 

12 

4 

21 

4 

41 

4 

64 

4 

83 

4 

92 

5 

10 

369 

22 

384 

13 

400 

85 

420 

49 

475 

25 

517 

23 

580 

10 

527 

36 

556 

88 

29 

91 

31 

20 

32 

64 

34 

37 

39 

08 

42 

77 

48 

46 

43 

52 

45 

98 

35 

16 

36 

58 

38 

19 

40 

05 

45 

26 

49 

26 

55 

25 

50 

22 

53 

04 

18 

49 

19 

06 

19 

55 

21 

05 

23 

49 

28 

15 

35 

76 

34 

52 

39 

85 

38 

47 

40 

30 

42 

46 

44 

36 

50 

77 

53 

74 

57 

98 

50 

20 

50 

58 

1 

07 

1 

12 

1 

16 

1 

24 

1 

35 

1 

69 

2 

33 

2 

24 

2 

60 

23 

00 

22 

08 

21 

17 

22 

67 

25 

75 

25 

00 

24 

17 

25 

57 

32 

00 

9 

15 

9 

24 

9 

29 

9 

94 

1 1 

00 

12 

58 

15 

64 

15 

43 

18 

28 

5 

52 

5 

65 

5 

83 

6 

48 

7 

82 

8 

98 

9 

13 

8 

75 

9 

20 

1 

95 

1 

95 

2 

01 

2 

01 

2 

03 

2 

11 

2 

18 

2 

21 

2 

26 

7 

75 

7 

75 

7 

75 

7 

75 

8 

50 

8 

50 

8 

50 

9 

20 

10 

25 

16 

17 

17 

18 

.18 

19 

19 

20 

20 

3 

10 

3 

10 

3 

15 

3 

15 

3 

20 

3 

20 

3 

25 

3 

25 

3 

30 

538 


Represents  only  what  expenses  would  be  if  all  selected  items 
were  paid  for  during  the  period  indicated.  The  feed  ration  and 
expense  items  do  not  necessarily  coincide  with  experience  of 
individual  feeders.  For  individual  use,  adjust  expenses  and  prices 
for  management,  production  level  and  locality  of  operation. 
"Assumes  one  hour  at  twice  the  labor  rate.  'Adjusted  quarterly 


by  the  index  of  prices  paid  by  farmers  for  commodities,  services, 
interest,  taxes  and  wage  rates.  ^Average  price  received  by 
farmers  in  Iowa  and  Illinois.  ^  Corn  silage  price  derived  from  an 
equivalent  price  of  5  bushels  corn  and  330  lb.  hay.  "^Average 
price  paid  by  farmers  in  Iowa  and  Illinois.  Converted  from 
cents/mile  for  a  44,000  pound  haul.  ^Yardage  plus  commission 
fees  at  a  midwest  terminal  market. 
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Table  10. -Corn  Belt  Hog  Feeding' 
Selected  costs  at  current  rates' 


Selected  expenses 


1972 


IV 


1973 


1 1 1 


IV 


1974 


Jan. 


40  lb.  feeder  pig   

Corn  (11  bu.)  

Protein  supplement  (130  lb.)   

Labor  &  management  (1.3  hrs.)  

Vet  medicine  ^  

Interest  on  purchase  (6  mo.)   

Power,  equip,  fuel,  shelter,  depreciation^ 

Death  loss  (4%  of  purchase)  

Transportation  &  marketing  expenses 

(100  miles)   

Misc.  &  indirect  costs'   


Total 


Selling  price/cwt.  required  to  cover 
feed  and  feeder  costs  (220  lbs.)   .  .  . 
Selling  price/cwt.  required  to  cover 

all  costs  (220  lbs.)  

Feed  cost  per  100  lb.  gain   


Prices 

40  lb.  feeder  pig  (So.  Missouri)  . 

Corn"  

29%  protein  supplement'  

Labor  and  management'   

Interest  rate  (annual)   

Transportation  rate  (  /cwt.  100 

miles)'   

Marketing  expenses'   

Index  of  prices  paid  by  farmers 

(1910-14=100)   


Dollars  Dollars 


per 
head 


422 


per 
head 


Dollars 
per 
head 


Dollars  Dollars 


per 

head 


per 
head 


Dollars 
per 
head 


Dollars 
per 
head 


Dollars  Dollars 


per 
head 


429 


434 


444 


465 


489 


509 


519 


per 
head 


25 

96 

26 

27 

26 

78 

26 

90 

32 

94 

33 

74 

41 

37 

35 

89 

34 

70 

11 

77 

12 

32 

12 

76 

13 

64 

14 

85 

18 

59 

25 

63 

24 

64 

28 

60 

9 

19 

9 

66 

10 

08 

11 

34 

15 

51 

19 

53 

19 

60 

15 

86 

16 

64 

5 

07 

5 

07 

5 

23 

5 

23 

5 

28 

5 

49 

5 

67 

5 

75 

5 

88 

1 

00 

1 

02 

1 

03 

1 

05 

1 

10 

1 

16 

1 

21 

1 

23 

1 

28 

1 

01 

1 

02 

1 

04 

1 

04 

1 

40 

1 

43 

1 

76 

1 

65 

1 

78 

2 

43 

2 

47 

2 

50 

2 

56 

2 

68 

2 

82 

2 

94 

3 

00 

3 

11 

1 

04 

1 

05 

1 

07 

1 

08 

1 

32 

1 

35 

1 

65 

1 

44 

1 

39 

1 

38 

1 

40 

1 

42 

1 

45 

1 

47 

1 

49 

1 

50 

1 

52 

1 

54 

25 

25 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

59 

10 

60 

53 

62 

16 

64 

55 

76 

82 

85 

88 

101 

62 

91 

28 

95 

23 

21 

33 

21 

93 

22 

55 

23 

58 

28 

77 

32 

66 

39 

36 

34 

72 

36 

34 

26 

86 

27 

51 

28 

25 

29 

34 

34 

92 

39 

04 

46 

19 

41 

49 

43 

29 

11 

64 

12 

21 

12 

67 

13 

88 

16 

87 

21 

18 

25 

13 

22 

50 

25 

13 

25 

96 

26 

27 

26 

78 

26 

90 

32 

94 

33 

74 

41 

37 

35 

89 

34 

70 

1 

07 

1 

12 

1 

16 

1 

24 

1 

35 

1 

69 

2 

33 

2 

24 

2 

60 

7 

07 

7 

43 

7 

75 

8 

72 

11 

93 

15 

02 

15 

08 

12 

20 

12 

80 

3 

90 

3 

90 

4 

02 

4 

02 

4 

06 

4 

22 

4 

36 

4 

42 

4 

52 

7 

75 

7 

75 

7 

75 

7 

75 

8 

50 

8 

50 

8 

50 

9 

20 

10 

25 

16 

17 

17 

18 

18 

19 

19 

20 

20 

1 

03 

1 

03 

1 

05 

1 

05 

1 

07 

1 

07 

1 

08 

1 

08 

1 

10 

538 


'Although  a  majority  of  hog  feeding  operations  in  the  Corn 
Belt  are  from  farrow  to  finish,  relative  fattening  expenses  will  be 
similar.  ^Represents  only  what  expenses  would  be  if  all  selected 
items  were  paid  for  during  the  period  indicated.  The  feed  rations 
and  expense  items  do  not  necessarily  coincide  with  the 
experience  of  individual  feeders.  For  individual  use,  adjust 
expenses   and   prices  for   management,   production   level,  and 


local.ity  of  operation.  ■'Adjusted  quarterly  by  the  index  of  prices 
paid  by  farmers  for  commodities,  services,  interest,  taxes  and 
wage  rates.  "Average  price  received  by  farmers  In  Iowa  and 
Illinois.  ^Average  prices  paid  by  farmers  in  Iowa  and  Illinois. 
^Assumes  an  owner-operator  receiving  twice  the  farm  labor  rate. 
'Converted  to  cents/cwt.  from  cents/mile  for  a  44,000  pound 
haul.  ^Yardage  plus  commission  fees  at  a  midwest  terminal 
market. 
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Table  11.— Rank  of  States  in  Number  of  Cattle  and  Calves  on  farms  January  1,  1974 


All  cattle  and  calves 

Beef  cows 

Milk  cows 

Rank 

State 

Number 

State 

Number 

State 

Number 

1,000  head 

1,000  head 

1,000  head 

Texas 

16.250 

Texas 

6,470 

Wisconsin 

1,796 

Iowa 

7,660 

Missouri 

2,594 

Minnesota 

900 

Nebraska 

7,410 

Oklahoma 

2,379 

New  York 

900 

Kansas 

6,990 

Nebraska 

2,248 

California 

810 

Missouri 

6,200 

South  Dakota 

2,058 

Pennsylvania 

673 

Oklahoma 

6,020 

Kansas 

2,050 

Michigan 

420 

California 

5,250 

Iowa 

1,790 

Ohio 

412 

South  Dakota 

5,000 

Montana 

1,746 

Iowa 

390 

Q 

Wisconsin 

4,400 

Mississippi 

1,285 

Texas 

350 

1  n 

Minnesota 

4,240 

Florida 

1,282 

Missouri 

316 

1  ^ 

Colorado 

3,744 

Kentucky 

1,247 

Kentucky 

302 

12 

Montana 

3,380 

North  Dakota 

1,178 

1  lllnois 

270 

13 

Illinois 

3,250 

Colorado 

1,125 

Indiana 

224 

14 

Kentucky 

3,215 

Tennessee 

1,125 

Tennessee 

223 

15 

Tennessee 

2,690 

Arkansas 

1,096 

Florida 

212 

16 

North  Dakota 

2,635 

Alabama 

1,060 

Washington 

184 

17 

Mississippi 

2,610 

California 

1,054 

South  Dakota 

167 

18 

Florida 

2,490 

Georgia 

935 

Nebraska 

161 

19  

Alabama 

2,240 

Louisiana 

905 

Virginia 

160 

20  .  . 

Ohio 

2,150 

1  llinois 

840 

North  Carolina 

155 

21 

Arkansas 

2,140 

Wyoming 

802 

Idaho 

151 

22  .  .  .... 

Georgia 

2,103 

Minnesota 

708 

Kansas 

150 

23 

Indiana 

2,100 

Idaho 

699 

Louisiana 

138 

24  

Idaho 

2,026 

New  Mexico 

670 

Maryland 

135 

25   

Pennsylvania 

1,832 

Oregon 

638 

Mississippi 

135 

26  

New  York 

1,788 

Virginia 

605 

Georgia 

130 

27   

Louisiana 

1,745 

Indiana 

566 

North  Dakota 

127 

28  ... 

New  Mexico 

1,615 

Washington 

406 

Oklahoma 

126 

29 

Virgin  ia 

1,612 

Ohio 

387 

Alabama 

110 

30 

Wyoming 

1,600 

North  Carolina 

384 

Arkansas 

94 

31 

Michigan 

1,592 

Arizona 

352 

Oregon 

92 

32  

Oregon 

1,470 

Nevada 

349 

Colorado 

76 

33  

Arizona 

1,390 

Utah 

328 

Utah 

75 

34  

Wash  ington 

1,380 

Wisconsin 

312 

Arizona 

60 

35  

North  Carolina 

1,070 

South  Carolina 

288 

South  Carolina 

57 

36  

Utah 

832 

West  Virginia 

227 

New  Jersey 

55 

37  

South  Carolina 

670 

Mich  igan 

199 

West  Virginia 

42 

38  

Nevada 

664 

Pennsylvania 

149 

New  Mexico 

30 

39  

West  Virginia 

505 

New  York 

115 

Montana 

29 

40  

Maryland 

412 

Hawaii 

90 

Nevada 

14 

41  

Hawaii 

240 

Maryland 

63 

Wyoming 

14 

42  

New  Jersey 

124 

New  Jersey 

14 

Hawaii 

13 

43  

Delaware 

32 

Delaware 

5 

Delaware 

12 

44  

Alaska 

9 

Alaska 

3 

Alaska 

2 

45 
46 
47 
48 
49 
50 


New  England ' 
United  States 


765 
127,540 


48 

42,874 


392 
11,284 


'Connecticut,  Maine,  Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire,  Rhode 
Island,  and  Vermont. 
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Table  12.— Rank  of  States  in  number  of  cattle  on  feed,  sheep  and  lambs  on  farms, 
January  1,  1974  and  pigs  saved  1973 


Cattle  on  feed 

Sheep  and  Lambs 

Number  of  pigs  saved' 

Rank 

State 

Number 

State 

Number 

State 

Number 

1,000  head 

1,000  head 

1,000  head 

1 

Texas 

2,205 

Texas 

3,200 

Iowa 

19,062 

2 

Iowa 

1.715 

Wyoming 

1,505 

Illinois 

11,228 

3 

Nebraska 

1,525 

Colorado 

1,150 

Missouri 

6,843 

4 

California 

1,204 

California 

1,122 

Indiana 

6,731 

5 

Kansas 

1,160 

South  Dakota 

976 

Minnesota 

6,074 

5 

Colorado 

930 

Montana 

794 

Nebraska 

4,896 

7 

Arizona 

609 

Utah 

782 

Ohio 

3,187 

g 

Illinois 

530 

New  Mexico 

708 

South  Dakota 

3,132 

Minnesota 

464 

Idaho 

665 

Kansas 

3,033 

1  n 

South  Dakota 

381 

Ohio 

582 

North  Carolina 

2,946 

1 1 

Oklahoma 

292 

Iowa 

531 

Wisconsin 

2,826 

1  o 

Ohio 

280 

Arizona 

497 

Georgia 

2,437 

Indiana 

263 

Oregon 

485 

Kentucky 

2,053 

Missouri 

250 

Minnesota 

415 

Texas 

1,532 

15  .  .  . 

New  Mexico 

232 

North  Dakota 

375 

Ten  nessee 

1,527 

Michigan 

220 

Nebraska 

330 

Alabama 

1,402 

17  .  .  . 

Idaho 

172 

Kansas 

290 

Michigan 

1,118 

Washington 

160 

Illinois 

252 

South  Carolina 

866 

Wisconsin 

136 

Missouri 

224 

Mississippi 

774 

Montana 

122 

Indiana 

202 

Pennsylvania 

765 

Pennsylvania 

86 

Mich  igan 

202 

Virginia 

Oregon 

77 

Virgin  ia 

175 

North  Dakota 

560 

Georgia 

63 

Nevada 

173 

Oklahoma 

515 

9d 

Utah 

58 

Pennsylvania 

144 

Colorado 

507 

25 

Florida 

55 

West  Virginia 

136 

Arkansas 

504 

26 

Nevada 

51 

Wash  Ington 

117 

Florida 

401 

27 

North  Dakota 

49 

Wisconsin 

112 

Montana 

357 

28 

North  Carolina 

48 

Oklahoma 

104 

Maryland 

309 

29 

Kentucky 

39 

New  York 

87 

Louisiana 

249 

30 

Wyoming 

39 

Kentucky 

50 

California 

218 

31 

Alabama 

38 

Tennessee 

21 

Oregon 

160 

32 

Virginia 

31 

Louisiana 

18 

Idaho 

135 

33 

South  Carolina 

30 

Maryland 

18 

Arizona 

133 

34 

Maryland 

23 

Alaska 

14 

New  York 

126 

35 

Arkansas 

19 

North  Carolina 

12 

Washington 

115 

36 

Hawaii 

16 

New  Jersey 

8 

New  Mexico 

99 

37 

New  York 

14 

iVI  l93l33ip^l 

8 

West  Virginia 

87 

38  . 

West  Virginia 

12 

Arkansas 

6 

Massachusetts 

85 

39 

Tennessee 

11 

Alabama 

5 

Delaware 

85 

40 

l_ou  is  ian  a 

1  u 

F"  1  o  r  i  cl  3 

Hawaii 

69 

41 

Mississippi 

9 

Georgia 

4 

Utah 

68 

42 

New  Jersey 

5 

Delaware 

2 

New  Jersey 

56 

43 

South  Carolina 

1 

Wyoming 

49 

44 

Nevada 

17 

45 

New  Hampshire  16 

46 

Maine 

11 

47 

Rhode  Island 

10 

48 

Connecticut 

10 

49 

Vermont 

6 

50 

Alaska 

1 

Other  States 

4 

New  England' 

39 

United  States 

13,637 

16,545 

88,145 

'Total  pigs  from  December-May  and  June-November  pig 
crops.  ^Connecticut,  Maine,  Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire, 
Rhode  Island,  and  Vermont. 
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Supply  and  distribution  of  commercially  produced  meat,  by  month,  carcass  weight,  1973 


Meat  and 
period 

Supply 

Distribution 

Produc- 
tion ' 

Beginning 
stocks 

1  mports 

Exports 
and 
shipments 

Ending 
stocks 

Mil  itary 

Civilian  consumption 

Total 

Per 
person^ 

Million 

M  illion 

iti  inn 
i't  m iKj  1 1 

/V7  ill  in  n 

!\/J  ill  Inn 
irl  11110  ft 

nij  ill  inn 

Million 

Pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

Beef: 

January 

"3 ■? 

162 

1 0 

380 

27 

2,054 

9.9 

February 

1,672 

380 

14  5 

9 

368 

20 

1,800 

8.7 

March      .  ... 

1,772 

368 

126 

1 2 

35  7 

23 

1 ,874 

9.1 

April 

1 ,480 

357 

139 

1 1 

360 

1 8 

1,587 

7.7 

May 

1,823 

360 

161 

13 

338 

19 

1,974 

9.5 

June 

1,738 

338 

138 

13 

322 

20 

1,859 

9.0 

July  

1 ,694 

322 

159 

1 1 

299 

14 

1,851 

8.9 

1,659 

299 

226 

1 2 

256 

6 

1,910 

9.2 

Se  p  te  m  ber 

1   A  "3  o 

i  ,D 

256 

167 

9 

24  5 

24 

1,784 

8.6 

October 

1 ,994 

245 

218 

1  3 

318 

24 

2,102 

10.1 

No  vem  ber 

1,8  72 

318 

188 

1 5 

392 

20 

1,951 

9.4 

Dec  e  m  ber 

1,775 

392 

1 60 

448 

Veal : 

Ja  n  ua  ry 

36 

13 

4 

1 

15 

1 

36 

0.2 

February 

29 

15 

4 

1 

15 

/3  \ 

(  ) 

32 

.1 

March 

3 1 

1  5 

2 

(  ) 

12 

1 

35 

.2 

April 

24 

12 

2 

1 

13 

1 

23 

.1 

27 

13 

2 

1 

12 

(') 

29 

.2 

Jun^ 

25 

12 

1 

11 

1 

26 

.1 

July  ■  

24 

1 1 

1 

(  ) 

10 

0 
h\ 

26 

.1 

August  

25 

10 

1 

1 

8 

27 

.1 

Co  r\  +o  m  hoc 

24 

8 

2 

/  3  . 
(  ) 

8 

26 

.1 

28 

8 

4 

1 

9 

(  ) 

30 

^2 

[\l  o  vem  be  r 

28 

9 

4 

1 

10 

1 

29 

I 

Decs  m  ber 

24 

10 

4 

12 

1  A  m  h  fi,   r\/l  1 1 1 1  n  n  • 

1  3     1  1  a  f  \/ 

46 

16 

4 

1 

13 

/  3  \ 

52 

0.3 

Febru  ary 

39 

1 3 

7 

^1 

1 1 

(  ) 

47 

.2 

March 

40 

1 1 

8 

('  ) 

1 1 

47 

.2 

Apr  i  1 

39 

1 1 

5 

1 

1 3 

41 

.2 

48 

13 

7 

(') 

15 

!■! 

53 

.2 

ji^^^g   

39 

15 

3 

16 

3 

38 

.2 

July  

43 

16 

5 

(,) 

14 

/  3  \ 

(3) 

50 

.2 

44 

1 4 

4 

/  3  \ 

(  ) 

13 

(3) 

49 

.2 

Sep  te  m  ber 

4 1 

13 

2 

1 

1 3 

42 

.2 

October 

49 

1 3 

3 

1 

16 

M 

48 

.2 

N  o  vem  be  r 

40 

1 6 

3 

/■3  \ 
(  ) 

15 

(  ) 

44 

.2 

Decem  ber 

34 

1 5 

7 

1 5 

Pork : 

Jan  ua  ry 

1 ,149 

214 

44 

14 

207 

1 1 

1,175 

5.7 

Febru  ary 

980 

207 

3  9 

1 9 

190 

9 

1,008 

4.9 

March 

1,133 

190 

3  7 

42 

242 

7 

1,069 

5  .2 

April 

1,033 

242 

48 

4  2 

24  8 

8 

1,025 

5.0 

May 

1,150 

248 

48 

39 

259 

8 

1,140 

5.5 

June 

995 

259 

45 

23 

253 

8 

1,015 

4.9 

July  

890 

2  53 

38 

1 2 

202 

6 

961 

4.7 

9  73 

202 

42 

1 1 

180 

1  5 

1,011 

4.9 

Septe  m  ber 

180 

1 3 

198 

1 0 

926 

4.4 

Octo  ber 

1,152 

198 

48 

2 1 

224 

9 

1,144 

5.5 

psiovem  ber 

1 ,1  36 

224 

46 

1 6 

27  7 

6 

1,107 

5.3 

Decem  be  r 

1 ,059 

277 

39 

286 

Total  Meat: 

January 

3,173 

610 

214 

26 

615 

39 

3,317 

16.1 

Febru  ary 

2,720 

615 

195 

30 

584 

29 

2,887 

13.9 

March 

2,976 

584 

17  3 

54 

622 

32 

3,025 

14.7 

April 

2,5  76 

622 

194 

5  5 

634 

27 

2,676 

13.0 

May 

3,048 

634 

218 

53 

624 

27 

3,196 

15.4 

2,797 

624 

187 

36 

602 

32 

2,938 

14.2 

July  

2,651 

602 

203 

23 

525 

20 

2,888 

13.9 

August  

2,701 

525 

273 

24 

457 

21 

2,997 

14.4 

2,633 

457 

209 

23 

464 

34 

2,778 

13.3 

October  

3,223 

464 

273 

36 

567 

33 

3,324 

16.0 

November   

3,076 

567 

241 

32 

694 

27 

3,131 

15.0 

December   

2,892 

694 

204 

761 

'  Excludes  production  from  farm  slaugtiter.  '  Derived  from  estimates  by  months  of  population  eating  out  of  civilian  food  supplies. 
'  Less  than  500,000  pounds. 
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Selected  price  statistics  for  meat  animals  and  meat 


1  tem 

1972 

1973 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Dollars  per  100  pounds 

CATTLE  AND  CALVES 

Beef  steers,  slaughter,  Omaha 

34 

23 

37 

39 

42 

08 

40 

73 

39.90 

33 

56 

36 

79 

4 1 

79 

39 

88 

38.90 

32 

60 

35 

42 

40 

16 

38 

55 

37.93 

3 1 

18 

32 

60 

38 

23 

37 

18 

35.84 

utility  

29 

72 

31 

85 

36 

98 

35 

99 

34.94 

33 

38 

36 

58 

4 1 

33 

39 

56 

38.63 

Choice  900-1100  pounds,  California   

35 

45 

39 

1 1 

42 

00 

42 

56 

43.50 

Choice  900-1100  pounds,  Colorado  

33 

68 

37 

35 

41 

50 

40 

24 

40.50 

Cows,  Omaha 

24 

79 

24 

78 

33 

54 

30 

36 

29.96 

Utility  

24 

98 

25 

02 

33 

68 

30 

71 

30.10 

Cutter  

23 

44 

23 

12 

32 

28 

28 

89 

28.54 

21 

97 

21 

51 

30 

60 

27 

03 

26.82 

Vealers,  Choice,  S.  St.  Paul  

54 

16 

53 

40 

67 

56 

59 

32 

59.74 

Stocker  and  feeder  steers,  Kansas  City'   

40 

66 

42 

61 

49 

84 

47 

63 

44.42 

Price  received  by  farmers 

Roof  /-attio 

33 

00 

34 

80 

42 

60 

39 

50 

37.60 

24 

80 

25 

10 

33 

30 

30 

50 

29.60 

35 

30 

37 

40 

44 

60 

41 

80 

39.90 

Calves   

46 

80 

46 

60 

58 

30 

52 

60 

50. 10 

24 

9 

24 

6 

17 

7 

16 

5 

15.5 

HOGS 

Barrows  and  gilts,  U.S.  No.  1  and  2,  Omaha 

1 80-200  pounds   

... 

... 

— 

... 

200-220  pounds   

28 

72 

32 

07 

42 

52 

42 

10 

41.42 

220-240  pounds   

28 

52 

31 

87 

42 

52 

41 

91 

41.32 

27 

79 

30 

78 

42 

12 

40 

97 

23 

04 

24 

26 

37 

66 

36 

14 

32.53 

26 

80 

29 

50 

40 

80 

40 

40 

38.20 

Hog<orn  price  ratio* 

Omaha,  barrows  and  gilts   

20 

6 

20 

5 

17 

8 

16 

9 

15.7 

Price  received  by  farmers,  all  hogs  

22 

3 

20 

8 

1 8 

8 

18 

5 

16.0 

SHEEP  AND  LAMBS 

Sheep 

11 

90 

12 

75 

16 

80 

17 

25 

17.42 

7 

78 

8 

35 

12 

50 

12 

90 

13.20 

Lamb 

28 

62 

30 

42 

36 

00 

38 

33 

38.33 

Feeder,  Choice,  San  Angelo  

30 

45 

31 

25 

35 

65 

36 

67 

37.75 

Price  received  by  farmers 

27 

60 

28 

70 

32 

00 

33 

70 

35.20 

ALL  MEAT  ANIMALS 

Index  number  price  received  by  farmers 

(1967=100)   

148 

157 

199 

189 

180 

Dollars  per  100  pounds 

MEAT 

Wholesale,  Chicago,  Carlot 

51 

26 

57 

20 

65 

56 

61 

97 

65.00 

Heifer  beef.  Choice,  500-600  pounds   

49 

64 

55 

75 

63 

50 

61 

07 

63.92 

Cow  beef  Canner  and  Cutter 

49 

60 

51 

91 

68.45 

64 

64 

65.47 

Lamb  carcass.  Choice  and  Prime.  45-55  pounds 

59 

97 

62 

02 

66 

72 

72 

78 

76.98 

60 

22 

68 

22 

76.07 

72 

48 

78.96 

Cents  per  pound 

Retail,  United  States  average 

112 

3 

114 

6 

136 

0 

134 

9 

134.4 

87 

2 

88 

5 

117 

1 

115 

4 

115.8 

Lamb,  Choice  grade  

121 

4 

124 

3 

146 

3 

143 

6 

145.0 

Index  number  all  meats  (BLS) 

Wholesale  (1967=100)  

124 

7 

135 

7 

163 

7 

159 

7 

160.3 

Retail  (1967=100)  

132 

9 

132 

5 

172.7 

169 

2 

167.6 

137 

7 

136 

8 

170.6 

167 

7 

165.7 

Pork  

128 

6 

128 

4 

177.2 

172 

2 

170.1 

'Average  all  weights  and  grades.  ^Bushels  of  No.  2  Yellow  City,  Omaha,  Sioux  City,  S.  St.  Joseph,  S.  St.  Paul,  and 
Corn  equivalent  in  value  to  100  pounds  of  slaughter  steers  sold  Indianapolis.  ''Number  bushels  of  corn  equivalent  in  value  to 
out  of  first  hands,  Omaha,  all  grades,  'st.  Louis  N.S.Y.,  Kansas     100  pounds  of  live  hogs. 
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Selected  marketing,  slaughter  and  stocks  statistics  for  meat  animals  and  meat 


1  tem 

Unit 

1972 

1973 

ov. 

Dec . 

Oct . 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Meat  animal  marketings 

Index  number  (1967-100) 

120 

98 

116 

101 

7-State  Cattle  on  Feed  Report 

Number  on  feed  

1 ,000  head 

9  5  78 

9  676 

9  107 

Q  /I  C  7 

9,505 

1,000  head 

1  833 

1  8  36 

2  113 

1  A  Qn 
1  ,o  o  o 

1 ,403 

1,000  head 

1,735 

1  628 

1  753 

1  642 

Slaughter  under  Federal  inspection 

Number  slaughtered 

Cattle   

1,000  head 

2,705 

2,61 5 

2,863 

2  685 

2  517 

1,000  head 

1,475 

1,453 

1,510 

1  409 

1  331 

1 ,000  head 

710 

686 

789 

588 

643 

Cows   

1,000  head 

473 

436 

.507 

535 

495 

1,000  head 

47 

40 

57 

53 

4  7 

1,000  head 

209 

202 

168 

171 

156 

1,000  head 

828 

751 

915 

74  7 

612 

1,000  head 

6,988 

6,197 

5  613 

6  530 

5  85  9 

Percent 

7 

7 

5 

Average  live  weight  per  head 

Cattle  

Pounds 

1,067 

1,067 

1  059 

1  06  7 

1  n  "7/1 

1  ,u  /'+ 

Calves  

Pou  n  ds 

203 

197 

195 

1  Q  ^ 

1  oy 

Sheep  and  lambs   

Pounds 

1 07 

107 

106 

108 

109 

Hogs  

Pounds 

245 

242 

242 

249 

Average  production 

Beef,  per  head   

Pounds 

645 

64 1 

642 

643 

652 

Veal  per  head 

1^  u  U  1  1  u  ^ 

114 

110 

1 08 

109 

108 

Po  u  n  ds 

c;  1 

Oj 

54 

52 

52 

54 

Pork  per  head 

Poun  ds 

164 

164 

166 

165 

1  70 

Pork  per  100  pounds  live  weight 

1 1  n  /He 

6  7 

68 

68 

67 

68 

Lard  per  head 

Pou  n  d  s 

19 

17 

16 

1 7 

16 

Lard  per  100  pounds  live  weight 

Pou  n  ds 

8 

7 

7 

8 

6 

Beef 

Mil  lb 

1,738 

1,670 

1,832 

1,722 

1 ,534 

Veal 

Mil  lb 

24 

22 

18 

1 8 

1 7 

1  3 mb  and  mutton 

Mil  lb 

4  4 

40 

47 

39 

33 

Po  rk 

Mil  lb 

1,144 

1,015 

1,094 

1,074 

992 

Lard 

Mil  lb 

130 

103 

106 

108 

95 

Commercial  slaughter' 

Numbered  slaughtered 

Cattle 

2  985 

3,14  7 

2,952 

2,762 

Calves 

1 ,000  head 

253 

2  39 

206 

^  u  / 

188 

Sheep  and  lambs 

1 ,000  head 

859 

780 

952 

779 

639 

Hogs  

1 ,000  head 

7,461 

6,663 

6,994 

6,932 

6,288 

Total  production 

Beef   

Mil.  lb. 

1,897 

1,813 

1,994 

1,872 

1,775 

Veal   

Mil.  lb. 

34 

31 

28 

28 

24 

Lamb  and  mutton  

Mil.  lb. 

45 

42 

49 

40 

34 

Pork   

Mil.  lb. 

1,218 

1,087 

1,152 

1,136 

1,059 

Lard   

Mil.  lb. 

136 

109 

111 

113 

100 

Cold  storage  stocks  first  of  month 

Beef  

Mil.  lb. 

327 

351 

245 

318 

392 

Veal  

Mil.  lb. 

10 

12 

8 

9 

10 

Mil.  lb. 

18 

17 

13 

16 

15 

Pork  

Mil.  lb. 

209 

242 

198 

224 

277 

Total  meat  and  meat  products^  

Mil.  lb. 

642 

702 

527 

647 

769 

'  Federally  inpected  and  other  commercial.  ^  Includes  stocks  of  canned  meats  in  cooler  in  addition  to  the  meats  listed. 
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^  PROJECTED  1980  PIG  CROP  AND  SWINE  BREEDING  HERD  REQUIREMENT^ 

by 

J.  B.  Bullock  and  H.  C.  Gilliam,  Jr.* 


ABSTRACT:  Projections  of  66  pounds  and  70  pounds  of  pork  per  person  in  1980  are 
translated  into  production  requirements  for  these  levels  of  consumption.  Improved 
productivity  means  fewer  sows  will  be  required  to  fill  these  projected  supplies  than 
were  needed  for  recent  production  levels. 

KEYWORDS:  Pork,  pig  crop,  projection,  carcass  weight,  pigs  per  litter,  consumption. 


Projections  indicate  that  228  milHon  people  will 
each  consume  66  pounds  of  pork  (carcass  weight 
excluding  lard)  in  1980  (3).  Net  pork  imports  for  1980 
are  projected  at  260  million  pounds  (1).  Thus,  the 
domestic  pork  production  requirements  for  1980  are 
projected  to  be  14,768  million  pounds  (carcass 
weight).  How  many  pigs  will  have  to  be  farrowed  in 
1980  to  meet  these  consumption  projections?Perhaps 
fewer  than  you  think.  The  purpose  of  this  article  is  to 
present  some  estimates  we  have  developed. 

The  methodology  is  to  define  a  composite  carcass 
for  hogs  slaughtered  in  1980  and  then  to  translate 
this  into  pig  crop  requirements. 

Federally  inspected  hog  slaughter  in  recent  years 
has  consisted  of  about  93  percent  barrows  and  gilts 
and  7  percent  sows,  boars,  and  stags  (4).  This  has 
been  a  very  stable  relationship.  This  mix  of  barrows 
and  gilts  to  breeding  stock  is  assumed  not  to  change 
for  1980. 

It  is  assumed  that  barrows  and  gilts  will  be 
marketed  at  230  pounds  liveweight  and  breeding 
stock  will  weigh  400  pounds  Liveweight  at  slaughter. 
Thus,  the  average  liveweight  of  hogs  slaughtered 
would  be  242  pounds.^  The  carcass  weight,  including 
lard,  is  calculated  at  73  percent  of  liveweight  for 
barrows  and  gilts  and  75  percent  of  liveweight  for 
breeding  stock.  ^ 

There  has  been  a  strong  downward  trend  over  the 
past  several  years  in  the  pounds  of  lard  produced  per 
100  pounds  of  hog  slaughtered.  This  trend  is  expected 
to  continue.  In  1980,  barrows  and  gilts  are  assumed  to 
produce  11.5  pounds  of  lard  per  head  (5  pounds  of  lard 
per  100  pounds  liveweight).  Breeding  stock  are 
assumed  to  produce  6.5  pounds  of  lard  per  100  pounds 
liveweight  or  26.0  pounds  of  lard  per  head.'' 


With  the  above  assumptions,  the  carcass  weight 
excluding  lard  for  barrows  and  gilts  would  be  (.73) 
(230)  -  11.5  -  156.4  pounds  per  head.  The  carcass 
weight  for  breeding  stock  would  be  (.75)  (400)  =  26.0  = 
274.0  pounds  per  head.  Thus,  the  composite  hog 
carcass  (consisting  of  93  percent  barrows  and  gilts 
and  7  percent  breeding  stock)  would  weigh  (.93) 
(156.4)  +  (.07)  (274)  =  165  pounds. 

A  1980  domestic  production  requirement  of  14,768 
million  pounds  would  reqxiire  a  total  hog  slaughter  of 
89.5  million  hogs  yielding  165  pounds  per  carcass. 
This  indicated  that  83.2  million  barrows  and  gilts 
and  6.3  million  sows  and  boars  would  have  to  be 
slaughtered  in  1980  to  meet  projected  consumption 
requirements.  Assuming  a  ratio  of  6  sows  per  boar  in 
the  breeding  herd,*  there  would  be  (.86)  (6.265),  -  5.4 


'Assistant  Professor,  Department  of  Economics,  North 
Carolina  State  Univeristy,  and  Agricultural  Economist, 
ERS,  USDA,  respectively. 

^The  average  weight  of  hogs  slaughtered  under  Federal 
inspection  was  240  pounds  during  1969-71  (4). 

■The  average  yield  is  thus  assumed  to  be  (.93)  (.73)  +  (.07) 
(.75)  =  73.14  percent.  During  the  1969-71  period  the  average 
production  of  pork  per  head  (154  poimds)  plus  average 
pounds  of  lard  produced  per  head  (22  pounds)  averaged  73.3 
percent  of  the  average  slaughter  weight  of  hogs  (4).  Theyield 
coefficients  of  73  percent  for  barrows  and  gilts  and  75 
percent  for  breeding  stock  were  arrived  at  through  personal 
discussions  with  swine  production  specialists  at  N.C.  State 
University. 

'"•Swine  production  specialists  at  N.C.  State  University 
consider  these  to  be  near  the  lower  limits  on  the  trend  in 
reduced  lard  production  per  100  pounds  of  hog  slaughered. 

"From  discussions  with  swine  production  specialists. 
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Table  1.— Per  capita  consumption  of  pork,  sows  farrowing,  and  pigs  per  sow, 
1969-73  and  projections  for  1980 


Year 

1969 

1970 

1971 

1972 

1973* 

1969-73 
Average 

1980' 

Per  capita  consumption 
(lbs.  carcass  wt.)  

65.0 

66.4 

73.0 

67.4 

61.1 

66.7 

66 

70 

Total  sows  farrowed 
(000  hd ) 

12  068 

14  016 

1 3  600 

12  479 * 

12  315 

12,130 

12,878 

Pigs  per  litter  

7.35 

7.27 

7.24 

7.28 

7. 16 

7.26 

7.6 

7.6 

Pig  Crop  (000  hd)  

88,676 

101,921 

98,512 

90,828* 

88,145 

93,616 

92,188 

97,875 

*Fronn  Ho;;.s  and  Pigs  December  21,  1973,  MtAm  4(12,73)  SRS,  CRB,  USDA.  All  other  data  were  obtained  from  Livestock  and  Meat 
Statistics,  Stat.  Bui.  522,  USDA.  July  1973. 


'  Projected. 


million  sows  slaughtered  and  (.14)  (6,265,000)  =  877 
thousand  boars  and  stags  slaughtered  in  1980. 

Assuming  no  grovs^h  in  the  breeding  stock 
inventories  in  1980  (i.e.,  requirements  equal  slaughter 
plus  death  loss)  and  a  3  percent  death  loss  between 
weaning  and  slaughter,  and  1980  pig  crop 
requirement  would  be  (1.03)  (89,503,000)  =  92.2  million 
pigs.  Table  1  shows  that  this  is  fewer  pigs  than  have 
been  weaned,  on  the  average,  during  the  last  5  years 
and  considerably  below  the  pig  crops  of  1970  and 
1971.  Thus,  there  appears  to  be  limited  potential  for 
expansion  of  U.S.  pork  production  for  domestic 
consumption  without  sharp  reductions  in  the  price  of 
pork  relative  to  other  meats  (such  a  occurred  in  1 971 ). 

Per  capita  consumption  of  pork  averaged  about 
66.7  pounds  during  1969-73.  It  exceeded  66  pounds 
during  3  of  the  last  5  years,  ranging  up  to  73.0  pounds 
in  1971.  Thus,  theforecastof  66  pounds  per  person  in 
1980  may  be  too  low  in  view  of  recent  consumption 
levels.  If  we  make  the  same  calculations  as  above 
except  increase  per  capita  pork  consumption  to  70 
pounds  carcass  weight^  in  1980,  the  pig  crop 
requirements  increase  to  97,875,000  pigs.  This  is 
considerably  above  the  1972  and  1973  pig  crops  but 
below  both  1970  and  1971  levels.  Thus,  even  with 
more  optimistic  consumption  projections,  the  growth 
prospects  for  the  pork  industry  appear  limited. 

Estimates  of  sow  herd  requirements  can  be 
obtained,  under  assumptions  about  numbers  of  pigs 
per  litter  and  number  of  litters  per  sow  per  year. 

The  average  number  of  pigs  per  litter  has  been 
increasing  over  the  past  30  years.  The  following  trend 
equation  of  pigs  per  litter  over  the  1940-71  period 
explains  93  percent  of  the  variation  in  the  number  of 
pigs  per  litter  and  projects  7.6  pigs  per  litter  by  1980. 

PPL  =  6.0202  +  .0596T  -  .000509T' 

where  PPL  =  pigs  per  litter  and  T  =  1  in  1940  and 


^Current  USDA  projections  indicate  that  per  capita 
consumption  of  pork  will  total  about  70  pounds  in  1985  (2). 


increases  by  1  each  year. 

This  indicates  a  need  for  12.1  million  farrowings  to 
provide  66  pounds  consumption  of  pork  per  capita 
and  12.9  million  farrowings  at  70  pounds  per  capita, 
compared  with  a  1969-73  average  of  12.9  million 
farrowings  annually.  If,  on  the  average,  each  sow 
produces  1.9  litters  per  year  or  14.44  pigs  per  year,  a 
sow  herd  of  6.4  million  head  and  6.8  million  head 
would  be  required  for  the  66  and  70  pounds  per  capita 
consumption  levels,  respectively. 

The  assumptions  built  into  the  above  calculations 
imply  the  following  about  the  productive  life  of  the 
average  sow.  The  projected  number  of  sows 
slaughtered  relative  to  the  sow  herd  numbers  indicate 
a  sow  replacement  rate  of  84.4  percent.  Hence,  each 
sow  would  be  kept  in  the  herd  for  1.2  years.  If  she 
produces  1.9  litters  per  year  then  each  sow  would  be 
kept  for  an  average  of  2.3  litters  before  replacement. 

The  projections  presented  here  are  dependent  on 
the  coefficients  used.  However,  the  methodology 
appears  to  be  applicable,  and  the  results  can  be 
modified  to  reflect  whatever  set  of  assumptions  and 
coefficients  one  feels  is  reasonable.  Rather  large 
changes  in  the  coefficients,  however,  would  be 
required  to  change  the  general  picture. 
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